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PPARENTLY the Democrats will have complete 
control of all branches of the government after the 
fourth of March. The position in the Senate is still 

somewhat uncertain and might be changed by death or resig- 
nation in the meantime. It is certainly to be hoped, however, 
that they will have a working majority in that body, since 
after two sweeping victories in 1910 and 1912 it is obvious 
that a large plurality of the people desire to see their poli- 
cies enacted. And in view of the situation, many who voted 
against them desire to give them complete control in order 
to hold them to full responsibility. 

Under such circumstances, it would appear at first glance 
that a prompt settlement of the tariff question should be a 
very easy matter for them. In the first place, the leaders 
of the Democratic Party are on record as stating that they 
do not need to wait for any elaborate investigation into 
industrial facts and have no need of reports of a non-parti- 
san commission. The reason for this conclusion is that they 
do not propose to legislate according to the principle of 
protection, and therefore do not require a great collection of 
data on cost of production or on relative home and foreign 
prices. In the reports of the Ways and Means Committee 
accompanying various bills which were passed at the last 
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session, it was asserted with all positiveness that, so far as 
possible, the principle of protection had been completely dis- 
carded, and that the bills were framed purely with the idea of 
raising revenue. It is the conviction of the writer that, 
where it is proposed to levy import duties on many hundreds 
of different articles, even for the purpose of revenue only, a 
careful and unbiassed investigation into costs and prices is 
just as necessary for wise action as it would be if such duties 
were to be levied for the purpose of combining protection 
with revenue. This is no time to discuss such a question, 
however, and it is certain that the opinion is held widely, 
especially among legislators themselves, that a successful 
tariff for revenue can be devised in a very short space of 
time. 

In the second place, the record of the Democratic Party 
in the last two years would indicate that prompt action 
should be easy for them. Various bills reducing the tariff 
were put through the House of Representatives with great 
rapidity in the extra session of 1911, and the same practice 
was followed in the regular session of 1911-12. On some 
of these bills it is true that a few members of the Ways and 
Means Committee worked arduously; but when their work 
was done, and they were satisfied with the rate proposed, the 
matter was ended. No hearings were given to the inter- 
ested parties on either side. The bills were adopted as 
Democratic policy by a Democratic caucus. This means 
that when the majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
(and in most cases Mr. Underwood might be defined as such 
majority) was ready with a bill, it was first submitted to a 
caucus of the Democratic members of the House; and any 
changes which were to be made at all, which occurred rarely, 
were adopted there. Every member of the majority caucus 
was then committed to the rates as determined at that meet- 
ing. It is safe to say that in many instances a large num- 
ber of the members of the caucus did not even read the bills 
which they voted to support. There was no discussion of 
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the bills in the full Ways and Means Committee, and the 
minority members of that body had no opportunity to be 
heard. Although a certain number of hours were assigned 
for debate in each case in the House, the debate was merely 
pro forma for the purpose of allowing each party to go on 
record as to its opinion of the bill. There was never the 
slightest chance of any amendment being adopted as a result 
of such debate, since the bill had already been determined 
upon in toto by the caucus. 

Prompt action in the Senate was almost as easy. The 
regular Republican organization had lost its control of that 
body although it was nominally a Republican Senate. On 
tariff matters, with few exceptions, the insurgent Republi- 
cans acted with the Democrats, and any question of amend- 
ment was almost always merely a question of substituting 
one complete bill for another of a very different character. 
The old rule of full debate was no longer maintained, and 
early dates were fixed on which the final vote on a bill should 
be taken. Under these circumstances, it was relatively 
simple to pass as many bills as the leaders might desire, and 
send them promptly to President Taft for his signature. 

The policy of the Democratic Party was declared in the 
extra session of the summer of 1911, and the leaders were 
generally disinclined to admit that the bills of that session 
were not entirely satisfactory in every detail, or should be 
altered for any reason. In view of this record, which in 
many ways is to be admired for the display of legislative 
and political efficiency on the part of Democratic leaders 
and especially Mr. Underwood, it would seem as if we might 
expect practically immediate action at the first session of the 
new Congress, and that the Wool, Cotton, and Steel Bills, 
and perhaps various others might be properly passed with- 
out debate, signed, and thus enacted within the first fort- 
night. Since the Democratic leaders were ready to send 
these bills repeatedly to President Taft as often as he 
vetoed them, one might suppose that they would be sent as 
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promptly to a Democratic President for his signature. But 
here is the rub. It is much easier to get men to vote with- 
out any consideration or debate on bills which they know 
cannot become laws than on bills which are likely to be 
enacted. One reason why the bills which were vetoed by 
the President were passed so easily through both Houses 
was the certainty that they would be vetoed. It is significant 
that certain bills, regarding which there was no doubt as to 
whether the President would sign them, did not reach him. 

In all this tariff making, not only were many votes cast 
by men who did not think it worth while to give any serious 
consideration to the question; but not infrequently men voted 
for measures which they believed would be injurious to the 
general welfare, because of the certainty that they could 
not pass. Both parties participated equally in voting of this 
character. In the House, for instance, Representative Hill 
of Connecticut introduced a radical cotton bill which in the 
case of a great variety of cotton manufactures provided for 
decidedly lower rates than those of the Underwood bill. He 
was able to get the full vote of the Republican minority 
for this measure, although if there had been the slightest 
chance of its being adopted, it is hardly credible that the 
Republican minority would have been unanimous in its 
favor. On the other hand, it was impossible to get a single 
Democratic vote to substitute this bill for the Democratic 
measure, in spite of the fact that in many items its rates were 
lower. 

In the Senate the condition was chaotic. Bills which the 
House Republicans voted for almost unanimously were the 
very bills which were sure to be bitterly opposed by the 
Republican regulars in the Senate. Their desire was to 
prevent any radical legislation. Their policy was to join 
with the Democrats in voting down any amendments for 
substitution of bills introduced by insurgent Senators, which 
were more moderate than those that had come over from the 
House; and thereby allow bills to be passed by a combina- 
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tion of Democrats and insurgents which they knew to be of 
such a nature that the President would be forced to veto 
them. In the meantime, the Democrats and a number of 
the insurgents in the Senate greatly enjoyed the popular 
game known as “putting Taft in a hole.” 

In some ways, the most logical attitude was taken by 
certain insurgents in the House, conspicuous among whom 
was Mr. Lenroot of Wisconsin, who loyally supported the 
revision measures of the House Republicans which, in the 
cases of cotton and wool, provided for very radical reduc- 
tion; but when these were voted down, supported the Demo- 
cratic bills on the ground that the one thing needful was a 
reduction of the schedule. The situation may be fairly 
summed up by saying that on both sides it was not a matter 
of legislating for “protection only” or for “revenue only,” 
but rather for “politics only.” 

The situation had been complicated by the calling of the 
extra session in April of 1911 to pass the President’s reci- 
procity agreement with Canada. The Democratic majority 
was promptly and efficiently organized, and felt in duty 
bound, in view of the election pledges, to proceed immedi- 
ately to the revision of certain schedules. In the meantime, 
the Tariff Board was at work and had proceeded on the 
assumption that it should report on Schedule K in Septem- 
ber. In the Act providing for a permanent Tariff Board, 
which failed of passage at the last minute at the close of the 
regular session in March, 1911, was a clause instructing 
them to report at that date, and they had taken this clause 
as being indicative of the desire of Congress. The Demo- 
cratic leaders, however, felt that, an extra session of Con- 
gress having once been called, they could not properly wait 
for the reports of the Tariff Board, but must establish their 
policy promptly. On the other hand, it was impossible for 
the Board to furnish data to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee at this time, although it was both their own desire and 
that of the President that they should be of all assistance 
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possible to a Ways and Means Committee, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican. Their agents were scattered over 
various parts of the world, and the detailed reports from 
mills in this country were only just beginning to come in. 
It may be granted for the sake of argument that in this 
session the Democrats set out in all sincerity to secure genu- 
ine tariff revision. They claimed that a dreadful burden 
was being borne by the consumer and should be removed at 
once; that the President was not justified in asking for a 
delay of three months in order to get further information. 
The President vetoed the Wool Bill of 1911 solely on the 
ground that, in view of the fact that a great and expensive 
investigation was under way by a non-partisan body which 
would be able to report in ninety days, he was not justified, 
under his pledges, in giving his sanction to legislation the 
effects of which neither he nor the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee could possibly foretell. The probability of vetoes 
on the part of the President was doubtless also responsi- 
ble for certain other extraordinary bills which were passed 
at this extra session, especially such as the Chemical Bill and 
the Free List Bill, which were so carelessly worded and so 
full of illogical features that the most charitable view to 
take towards their framers is that it was not worth while to 
spend any serious care or study on bills which they did not 
expect to become laws. 
Whatever may be said of the extra session, it is certainly 
difficult to acquit the Democrats in Congress (or for that 
matter, the Republicans) of playing pure politics in the 
regular session which began in December, 1911. If the 
Democrats were thoroughly sincere in their desire to reduce 
the tariff for the benefit of the consumer, they must have 
greatly regretted the President’s vetoes which prevented the 
kind of reduction they had provided. It would take a very 
naive person to believe that they really did regret these vetoes, 
or that they wished to pass bills reducing the tariff which the 
President could conscientiously sign. This is not meant in 
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condemnation of such a policy, since the game of politics is 
intricate and needs must be played in certain ways. It 
might be claimed that it was better to prevent legislation at 
this time in order to make sure of a complete Democratic 
victory later, and so secure the certain and complete relief 
of the consumer from the burdens which were supposed to be 
imposed upon him by the tariff. It will hardly be denied, 
however, that the Democrats were much more anxious to 
keep the problem of revision a vital issue in the campaign 
than to relieve the consumer for the time being; and in view 
of this they can hardly be credited with full sincerity in hav- 
ing expressed such horror as they did at the President’s 
suggestion of a three months’ delay in order to secure full 
and detailed information before attempting to legislate. 
There is not space here to give detailed illustrations of the 
purely political character of the bills introduced during 
1912. A good example would be that of the rates on tops 
and yarns as compared with those on raw wool and cloth in 
the Compromise Wool Bill. When taken in relation to the 
rates of both the House and Senate Bills as passed in 1911 
and 1912, they were obviously a blunder due to haste or 
accident. But in 1912 they allowed the same rates to stand 
rather than make any acknowledgment of previous mis- 
takes. The essential thing being not to secure correct rates 
but to make the position of the Republican President as 
unpopular as possible, it was necessary to send the bill to 
him in the identical form in which he had vetoed it before. 
On the other hand, it is again to be noted that bills regarding 
which there was a possibility that the President might sign 
them, somehow did not get to him for signature. The cotton 
bill which was vetoed in the summer of 1911, whatever its own 
character, was rendered impossible by having attached to it 
as an amendment a revision of the chemical schedule drawn 
so carelessly and unintelligently as to become a laughing- 
stock even among the Democrats themselves, thus affording 
the President a happy opportunity to show the danger of 
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hasty and thoughtless tariff legislation. In the regular 
session, the Ways and Means Committee worked diligently 
on the chemical schedule, and a new Democratic measure was 
prepared which, whatever may be said regarding its rates, 
was carefully worked out, and differed in almost every 
detail from the previous Democratic measure which had been 
sent to the President for his signature. Neither this bill, it 
is worth observing, nor the independent cotton bill got to 
the President for his signature. 

In the meantime, the President’s position, although so 
widely misunderstood by the people at large, was perfectly 
clear to those who were familiar with the situation. He 
took his stand distinctly on two points. First, that machin- 
ery had been provided for a careful inquiry into the con- 
ditions of each great industry, here and abroad; that if the 
Tariff Board were properly supported, regular and frequent 
reports could be counted upon to furnish information both 
to Congress as a basis for legislation and to himself as a 
guide to the probable effects of such legislation and his con- 
sequent duty in the matter of approving or disapproving 
such bills as might be presented to him; further, that he 
believed that the welfare of the public would be much more 
surely served by waiting for the results of such investiga- 
tions, even if a slight delay was involved, rather than by 
hasty legislation, the full results of which no man could 
predict. Secondly, he stood on his pledges as a moderate 
protectionist committed to a revision of the tariff which 
should remove all excesses, while at the same time maintain- 
ing the principle of protection as expressed in the declara- 
tion that duties should be levied in such a way as to offset 
the difference in cost of production here and abroad. 

On these two points he remained firm and consistent from 
the first to the last. Despite all the criticism which has been 
directed against him because of his tariff policy, he looms up 
unquestionably as the most sincere worker for moderate and 
yet genuine tariff reform in public life. He was most 
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anxious to secure a real revision of the tariff during his 
administration, but he was willing to face, again and again, 
misunderstanding and hostility rather than be a party either 
to legislation for political purposes or to approve reckless 
and hasty measures in view of his pledges regarding pro- 
tection to American industry. To him it made no difference 
whether bills were passed by a Republican Congress or by 
a Democratic Congress so long as they were bills which he 
could conscientiously approve. He was anxious to meet the 
Democrats as frankly as possible, and sincerely hoped that 
they might succeed in framing a careful and thorough 
revision of the textile schedules, based on the report of the 
Tariff Board. In his second message on the Wool Bill, he 
expressed this clearly and forcibly: 


I am very much disappointed that such a bill is a second time pre- 
sented to me. I have inferred from the speeches made in both the 
House and the Senate that the members of the majority in both Houses 
are deeply impressed with the necessity of reducing the tariff under 
the present Act on wool and woollens; that they do not propose to 
stand on the question of the amount of reduction or to insist that it must 
be enough necessarily to satisfy the principle of tariff for revenue only, 
but that they are willing to accept a substantial reduction in the present 
rates in order that the people might be relieved from the possibility of 
oppressive prices due to excessive rates. I strongly desire to reduce 
duties, provided only the protection system be maintained, and that 
industries now established be not destroyed. It now appears from the 
Tariff Board’s report, and from bills which have been introduced into 
the House and the Senate, that a bill may be drawn so as to be within 
the requirements of protection and still offer a reduction of 20 per 
cent on most wool and of from 20 per cent to 50 per cent on cloths. 
I can not act upon the assumption that the controlling majority in 
either House will refuse to pass a bill of this kind, if in fact it accom- 
plishes so substantial a reduction, merely because members of the oppos- 
ing party and the Executive unite in its approval. I, therefore, urge 
upon Congress that it do not adjourn without taking advantage of the 
plain opportunity thus substantially to reduce unnecessary existing duties. 
I appeal to Congress to reconsider the measure, which I now return, 
without my approval, and to adopt a substitute therefor making sub- 
stantial reductions below the rates of the present Act, which the Tariff 
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Board shows possible, without destroying any established industry or 
throwing any wage earners out of employment, and which I will 
promptly approve. 


It may be urged, however, that the Democrats were 
entirely correct in standing by their convictions as to the 
extent of tariff revision and in not compromising with the 
President, even if such a compromise would have accom- 
plished a genuine reduction, but a reduction smaller than 
that which they deemed necessary. Certainly no impartial 
observer could quarrel with such a position if they stood con- 
sistently by the theory that their only concern in tariff legis- 
lation was to raise revenue, and that they were entirely 
unconcerned with the problem of protection to established 
industries. This, however, raises a new dilemma for them. 

What is exactly the Democratic purpose regarding tariff 
legislation? In their platform and in many speeches by 
leaders of the party it is asserted that the principle of tariff 
for revenue is the only principle which they recognize. On 
the other hand, Governor Wilson and Mr. Underwood, as 
well as various other leaders, have asserted vigorously that 
legitimate business need have no fear from Democratic tariff 
revision. While they intend to bring a blessed and great 
relief to the consumer, they are not going to injure pro- 
ducers in any such way as to threaten the general prosperity 
of the manufacturing class. 

It is perhaps somewhat unfair to hold political leaders 
too closely to their pre-election statements, but this question 
needs some analysis. In the past there have been move- 
ments for tariff reform which aimed at removing the many 
excesses and inconsistencies of the existing tariff, while fur- 
nishing fair and adequate protection to all established indus- 
tries. Such has been the attitude of the President and of 
many Republican business men. The present demand for 
tariff reform, however, is not of this nature. It is primarily 
a result of the high cost of living. The reason why people 
chose the Democratic method of tariff reform rather than 
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the Republican in the recent elections is because they had 
been convinced that the tariff was largely responsible for 
this high cost of living; that under Democratic rule prices 
would be greatly reduced and the consumer relieved of an 
oppressive burden which he is now forced to bear. Demo- 
cratic speakers everywhere held out this hope; the public now 
looks to that party to make good its pledges and to bring 
the prices of the necessities of life down to their former level. 
This can be done by no half-way measures. It will take 
very great reductions of the tariff to make any appreciable 
effect upon the price paid for food and clothing by the con- 
sumer. Can this great cut in prices be effected without 
bringing injury to the members of the producing class, 
even though we limit the term to those who are engaged in 
what is vaguely called “legitimate business’ ? 

The reason why this is held to be possible by so many 
people is that the assumption is constantly being made that 
most of the articles of daily use are controlled by great 
trusts who fix prices at an exorbitant point, leaving a wide 
and unjustifiable margin between the cost of production and 
the selling price; and furthermore that this is made possible 
because of a prohibitive tariff. In other words, the assump- 
tion is, that tariff revision will reduce the price of necessities 
but only at the expense of the swollen profits of monopoly. 
It is quite possible that a few articles could be found regard- 
ing which this would be the actual situation, but it certainly 
is not the actual situation in most instances. In the case 
of most staple goods of immediate consumption, such as food 
and wearing apparel, in which the consumer is chiefly inter- 
ested, competitive prices do prevail at the present time. 
There are doubtless certain specialties in which there is little 
competition and where the producer is able to maintain a 
most lucrative margin between his cost of production and his 
selling price; but compared with the great mass of things 
which we eat and wear, these are relatively few. Whether 
the domestic cost of production is higher, lower, or practi- 
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cally the same as the foreign cost (and instances of all three 
may be easily found), it may safely be said that, in the case 
of the majority of goods which enter into the consumption 
of people of moderate means, competition is active and 
manufacturers’ prices in normal times are kept down pretty 
close to the domestic cost of production point. 

Under these circumstances will a sweeping reduction in 
prices for the benefit of the consumer be possible together 
with the maintenance of present wages and of a “reasonable 
rate of profit” or with the maintenance of profits at all? 
The question, however, is not so much as to the effect of a 
fall in prices on profits as it is whether such tariff legislation 
as we are likely to get will bring about any genuine relief to 
the consumer by means of lower prices. 

No one can understand the tariff question at all without 
first recognizing that much of what is said on this subject 
is pure “buncombe.” The importance of the tariff either 
for good or for evil is greatly exaggerated on both sides. 
For a long time it seemed to be possible for certain poli- 
ticians and manufacturers to fool the public with the idea 
that any lowering of the tariff whatsoever was fraught with 
menace and almost sure to bring about hard times, unem- 
ployment, and starvation. As has been stated frequently 
by the Democratic press in the recent campaign, this kind 
of talk is no longer believed and the public are not frightened 
by absurd exaggerations of this nature. But talk quite as 
foolish as this has been constantly heard on the other side, 
and for the moment the public seems to be in the mood to 
believe this other exaggeration without reserve. Politicians 
tell them that most of their difficulties in making both ends 
meet come from the exorbitant tariff which robs them right 
and left, and that they will have no trouble in meeting the 
butcher’s bill and the baker’s bill when this tariff has once 
been revised according to Democratic principles. 

The truth is that a reduction of the tariff will in some cases 
reduce prices and in some cases it will not. That is, the 
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effect of the tariff on prices is a question of fact and not of 
theory. Each separate case must be examined on its own 
merits. Furthermore, in the case of some particular com- 
modity a reduction of 25 per cent might have no effect at 
all on its price, while a reduction of 35 per cent on the 
same commodity might have a marked effect if the greater 
reduction were necessary to admit foreign goods into the 
American market. It is all a question on the one hand of 
the ability of the home producer to meet the demands for 
domestic consumption, and on the other hand of the relative 
cost of production here and abroad. For example, to 
remove the duty from raw sugar would unquestionably 
reduce the price to the consumer by nearly the whole amount 
of the duty, however disastrous to the domestic grower; but 
to remove the duty from Indian corn would not affect the 
price to the consumer at all. Between these two extremes 
many instances can be found, including a goodly number of 
textile fabrics, where a reduction of, say, 25 per cent of the 
present duty would have no effect on the price of the article 
to the purchaser, because even then foreign goods could not 
be imported; while a reduction of, say, 50 per cent would 
open the American market to large quantities of foreign 
goods and effect a corresponding reduction of price. 

In any case the relation between the three factors, (a) 
the tariff, (b) the manufacturer’s price, (c) the consumer’s 
price, is much more complex than has been commonly recog- 
nized. For example, it has been shown in the reports of the 
Tariff Board that a large number of cotton goods sell at as 
low a price at the mill in this country as at the mill in Eng- 
land, but that, on the other hand, the consumer pays a higher 
price here than in England. The reason for this cannot be 
found in the tariff, since the goods themselves could not be 
purchased more cheaply there than here. It is to be found 
in the costly system of distribution which prevails in this 
country, and the wider margin of price between the different 
groups of middlemen. 
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In the case of certain other classes of cotton goods (where 
the domestic cost is higher), it might easily happen that a 
reduction of the tariff which would enable such goods to be 
purchased by the jobber a cent or two cheaper a yard (and 
in many cases this would be a dangerous reduction to the 
manufacturer), would have no effect on the consumer, since 
under the system of “set prices” in the retail trade such 
differences as these are likely to accrue only to the middle- 
men in the process of getting the goods from the producer 
to the consumer. The same thing is true of ready-made 
woollen clothing. There are certain fixed retail prices for 
ready-made suits and the profit of the cloth manufacturer 
is usually a very small percentage of this total. Even a 
very decided cut in the tariff might not reduce the price of 
the cloth in a suit of clothes by more than fifty or seventy- 
five cents; and with our system of distribution it is very 
probable that under such circumstances an eighteen-dollar 
suit of clothes would still sell for eighteen dollars rather than 
for seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 

For these reasons care should be taken by everybody to 
distinguish between real reduction of the tariff and nominal 
or “fake” reduction of the tariff. It is quite possible for 
either political party to make a popular play by means of 
nominal reduction which affects nobody either injuriously 
or beneficially, while appearing on paper to be a radical 
change. Take, for instance, the case of goods which can be 
produced in this country as cheaply as they can be produced 
abroad, and which are produced here under such conditions 
of active competition that manufacturers’ prices are held 
down closely to the cost of production point. It will be 
found that these goods are sold as cheaply here as they are 
in other nations, and that frequently the American pro- 
ducer sells them in competition with his foreign rival both 
in the latter’s own market and in the neutral markets of the 
world. A duty of, say, 50 per cent ad valorem on articles 
of this nature would seem to be entirely unjustifiable. To 
reduce this duty or to take it off altogether would, however, 
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be of practically no benefit to the consumer, since the jobber 
could not buy the goods any cheaper abroad than he is 
already buying them from the home manufacturer. This 
would be what I call apparent revision rather than real 
revision. It is a revision, to be sure, which ought to be made 
according to every canon of logic or common sense. Under 
the conditions as described, however, the reduction of the 
duty, although it would look well on paper, and would make 
strong appeal to the consumer, would not directly benefit 
him in his purchasing capacity. 

The same thing is, of course, true regarding articles which 
are produced in this country at a higher cost than abroad, 
but on which the duty is several times greater than the differ- 
ence in the cost of production. This is the situation, for 
instance, regarding many kinds of woollen goods. It may 
be that a net protection of 50 per cent is just sufficient to 
shut out foreign competition and to leave the home market 
to the home manufacturers under conditions of competi- 
tion. In such a case prices would be about 50 per cent 
higher in this country than abroad, representing an actual 
difference in cost of production. If now the duty is found 
to be 100 per cent, a reduction in the duty of one-half 
would sound like a great concession to the consumer, but if 
the 50 per cent duty was still prohibitory, the consumer 
would really gain nothing by it. The only way in which 
the consumer could receive a marked benefit would be by 
reducing the duty well below 50 per cent and allowing a 
large number of foreign products to come in at lower prices. 
If, however, domestic competition in this industry has 
brought prices down close to the cost of production point, 
such a relief to the consumer must inevitably be at the 
expense of the producer. To put it in general terms, it may 
be said that where prices are competitive in the domestic field 
and goods are sold by manufacturers at a small margin 
above the cost of production, no reduction of the tariff will 
be of substantial benefit to the consumer unless it be suffi- 
cient to substitute a large quantity of lower price foreign 
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goods for the higher price domestic goods, and if the condi- 
tions of competition assumed do actually exist, as they do 
in many fields, the benefit to the consumer is purchased by 
an injury to the producer. 

The true free trader frankly recognizes this and justi- 
fies it. He is not frightened by the argument that removal 
of the tariff will mean giving up the production of many 
commodities in this country and substituting for the home 
products a cheaper foreign product. That, to him, is just 
the advantage of the whole arrangement. He argues that 
we should not attempt to produce those articles which can 
be produced more cheaply abroad. 

Despite the continuous claim made by the Democratic 
Party in its platforms that the whole principle of protection 
is unjust and unconstitutional, in practice they have not at 
any time adopted a strict free-trade policy, and there is no 
likelihood that they will do so in the next four years. It is 
a little difficult to state adequately what their position is. 
Naturally, in pre-election pledges they are obliged to blow 
hot and blow cold, to promise great relief to the consumer, 
but to assure the producer that he need not be afraid that 
profitable business cannot be conducted under the tariff 
which they intend to adopt. One thing, however, must be 
clearly recognized: the new party in power must choose 
between two policies. First, if it considers the only thing 
needed to be an immediate and substantial relief of the con- 
sumer, it must of necessity adopt a very radical policy of 
sweeping reduction. In all probability a reduction ade-: 
quate to accomplish this result will have a somewhat disas- 
trous effect for the time being at least on many branches of 
industry. Or, secondly, it may decide that more important 
than the relief of the consumer for the time being is the 
maintenance of stable business conditions. The party will 
then proceed cautiously by means of revision looking 
towards a much lower tariff in the future, to be accomplished 
by gradual stages. In this case, however, it must frankly 
face the fact that the relief of the consumer will be far below 
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the hopes which have been held up to the public, and is likely 
to be so imperceptible as to cause a serious feeling of 
disappointment. 

One difficulty with the effort to secure a reduction of the 
tariff which, while being genuine, will not go to the whole 
length of free trade nor cripple large established industries, 
is the absence of any definite principle on which to act. The 
famous declaration of the Republican platform of 1908 
regarding the difference in cost of production here and 
abroad was an attempt to arrive at some such clean-cut 
principle, and when moderately interpreted, I believe this 
to be a feasible and practical principle for a policy of moder- 
ate protectionism. 

On the other hand, the Democrats theoretically set up the 
principle of tariff for revenue only; but since this principle 
logically carried out would entirely disregard the effect of 
the tariff on domestic industry, a new interpretation of it 
has been advanced under the name of the “competitive 
tariff.” In an able speech, reprinted in the Democratic 
campaign text-book, Mr. Underwood says that the Repub- 
lican “cost of production” principle means a prohibitive 
tariff, while his “competitive tariff’ means “a tariff that 
allows sufficient imports of every product made in the 
United States to be imported from abroad to bring about 
fair and honest competition.” He is quite correct in say- 
ing that the theory of difference in cost of production, as 
interpreted by the extreme protectionists of the Senate or 
by the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, means 
practically a prohibitive tariff. But this is not the way the 
principle is interpreted by President Taft and the sincere 
tariff reformers of the Republican Party. They wish to 
establish rates which will merely offset any disadvantages 
under which the domestic producer labors, and will guaran- 
tee him a chance at that “fair competition” of which Mr. 
Underwood speaks. If this new proposition of the Demo- 
crats is logically lived up to, it will involve inevitably a con- 
sideration of the problem of cost of production, and will 
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differ more in terminology than in principle from the policy 
advocated by the moderate wing of the Republicans. Prob- 
ably there would be some difference of degree, due partly to 
temperament. That is, while in substantial agreement on 
the object to be achieved, in case of a doubtful question the 
President might be inclined to lean slightly to one side and 
Mr. Underwood slightly to the other. 

However, call the principle that of “difference in cost of 
production” or that of “competitive tariff,” it is in either 
case inadequate in itself as a guide to action. I believe that 
a clear-cut principle can be laid down for legislation of this 
character, and that it should be carefully kept in mind by 
those legislating according to Democratic principles, and 
should also be added to the protectionist doctrine of the dif- 
ference in cost of production. The problem is the complex 
one of raising revenue by import duties on a large number 
of goods, to be levied in such a way as to throw no unfair 
burden upon the consumer, while at the same time recogniz- 
ing the facts of business as they are, and preventing if possi- 
ble the destruction of any important industry. The free- 
trade principle recognizes the consumer alone and would 
sacrifice any industry to give him even slight relief. The 
stand-pat protectionist theory is exactly the opposite: it 
recognizes the producer alone, and would not refuse ade- 
quate protection to any branch of an industry, no matter 
how much the consumer is forced to pay. A saner method, 
which could be worked out in detail, would be to balance the 
relative advantages on the basis of, first, the extent to which 
prices are raised by the tariff, and, secondly, the amount of 
capital and labor which is thereby maintained in that indus- 
try and which would have to seek employment elsewhere if 
the tariff were removed. 

If investigation should show in the case of a certain line 
of products that the tariff maintained prices at a level of, 
say, 50 per cent higher than the prices paid abroad, serving 
to maintain only a small industry, let the action be radical, 
in the confidence that the relief to the consuming public will 
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be greater than the loss incurred by this group of producers. 
Where, on the other hand, investigation shows that a given 
tariff only increases the price of certain articles by, say, 10 
per cent above the foreign level, but that its removal might 
result in disaster to a great industry employing hundreds 
of thousands of laborers, action should be conservative, in 
the confidence that the benefit to the consumer from a 
removal of the tariff would be more than offset by the 
danger of throwing a large quantity of capital and labor 
out of employment. Obviously, however, the attempt to 
apply any such principle as this would require arduous, care- 
ful, and detailed study of the situation in each industry. 
The above considerations suggest also another complica- 
tion which will have to be faced by the new party in power. 
This is the question whether revision should be a general 
revision of the tariff in a single Act or a revision “schedule 
by schedule.” This latter phrase has become very popular 
in recent years and seems to have been widely supported by 
members of both parties. Its supporters, however, have sel- 
dom fully recognized the difficulties which are involved. It 
is admirably suited to tariff “pruning” where the principle 
of protection has been established, where the existing law is 
fairly satisfactory, and the aim is only to remove discrep- 
ancies and excesses, or to modify rates which have proved in 
practice to work unsatisfactorily. Where, however, a new 
party comes into power with an entirely different principle 
of tariff legislation which is opposed in toto to the rates of 
the existing law, the method of general revision in a single 
Act seems more logical. Under the latter conditions, one 
advantage of “schedule by schedule” revision would be 
that as fast as the House had passed on one schedule the bill 
could go to the Senate and be under consideration there 
while the House was taking up the next stage of reform. 
The main argument which has been advanced for revision 
by schedules is that under such methods the “interests” do 
not combine to make a common fight in favor of high rates. 
The difficulty of “schedule by schedule” revision lies, of 
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course, in the fact that the schedules are all tied up together. 
The interests of the wool manufacturer are affected not only 
by the rates on wool and manufactures of wool which are 
included in Schedule K, but by the duties in the chemical 
schedule, the iron and steel schedule, the cotton schedule, and 
others. The question as to what the effect on his business 
of the rates in his own schedule will be cannot be determined 
separately without knowing what the rates in the other 
schedules are going to be. To take a single illustration 
which might be multiplied a hundred fold without difficulty, 
suppose the proposition is to revise the duties on leather 
and manufactures of leather, and it is proposed to reduce 
the duty on saddlery to a certain point. At once the prob- 
lem arises whether this is fair in view of the fact that the 
saddlery manufacturer has to use certain import articles 
which pay very high rates under other schedules. Thus he 
may be paying over 100 per cent on saddle cloth imported 
under Schedule K. To offset this, it may be proposed to 
reduce the duty under the woollen schedule. The question 
now arises how far such reduction can be carried fairly, in 
view of the fact that the manufacturers of many articles 
under Schedule K use imported machinery on which they 
pay 45 per cent duty. The question of the reduction of the 
duty on machinery then involves the question of the rates 
which are being paid by the manufacturers of machinery on 
raw materials, and so the problem goes in a continuous circle. 
These complexities cannot be disregarded and they involve 
again a large amount of detailed study. In legislation 
which aims to revise completely the tariff on the basis of a 
new principle, it would seem that they could be more success- 
fully handled by the preparation of a single tariff bill. 

In summarizing all of the foregoing, it may be said that, 
whereas it is easy to pass bills hastily which are not likely 
to go into effect, or which are based merely upon some gen- 
eral theory of taxation, it is a very difficult task to make a 
complete revision of the tariff which will give some promise 
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of endurance and stand the test of experience. Such revi- 
sion involves tremendous labor. The problem is one of 
detail and not of theory. The complexities are such that 
no satisfactory solution can be reached without searching 
inquiry into the facts regarding each article under each sched- 
ule of the tariff, and the interrelations of all the schedules 
among themselves. Furthermore, the consuming public is 
bound to be greatly disappointed in the results of tariff 
revision on the high cost of living. On one or two articles 
the consumer may get relief at once, but on those commodi- 
ties which make up the bulk of his monthly purchases no 
important relief of a marked nature is possible. Such 
relief can only come from a reduction much more radical 
than the Democratic Party is likely to make. 

What has been said above has been said in no spirit of 
hostility to the Democratic Party and with no desire to see 
it fail in its endeavors. There are two classes who are wait- 
ing eagerly for Democratic failure in this field: first, the 
politicians of the Republican Party who naturally wish to 
have the Democratic Party prove itself incompetent as a 
quicker means of their own return to power; secondly, cer- 
tain highly protected interests who have long had the upper 
hand in our tariff legislation and who hope that the results 
of Democratic legislation will be so disastrous that a sweep- 
ing reversal of public opinion will not only put the party out 
of power, but will put the extreme protectionist back in his 
former stronghold and stop the movement for tariff revision 
for a dozen years to come. I certainly do not share this feel- 
ing myself in any degree. The great mass of the business 
men of the country in both parties probably wish a seitle- 
ment of the tariff question on some sane and practical line, 
whichever party may gain the credit for it. 

Since revision of the tariff according to Democratic prin- 
ciples is a certainty, the country is to be congratulated that 
it is to be carried out by such leaders as Governor Wilson 
and Mr. Underwood. Governor Wilson is not a man who 
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is likely to minimize the complexity of the problem or the 
importance of considering the welfare of all classes of the 
community. He knows too well that successful legislation 
depends more upon knowledge of the facts than on any eco- 
nomic theory. Mr. Underwood knows by long experience 
that the tariff problem is not a simple one, but is a problem 
of vast detail. Although probably not so familiar as yet 
with all these details as two or three Republican veterans of 
the Ways and Means Committee who have been on the 
majority side in tariff making for a good many years, he is 
a hard worker and a conscientious legislator. Of cool judg- 
ment and independent courage, he will have the problem of 
controlling a huge majority made up of many heterogeneous 
elements and with widely conflicting views on every particu- 
lar tariff rate, although harmonious in uniting on a vague 
party platform. His brilliant record as a parliamentary 
leader in the last few years is a good augury for his mastery 
of the situation. 

I am one of those who believe firmly that no satisfactory 
or equitable settlement of the tariff question can be made 
without a far more detailed and impartial study of all the 
facts regarding each industry than can ever be made in a 
short time by the busy members of a Ways and Means 
Committee. If I am proved wrong in this, and a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem can be made within the coming 
year, I shall be glad and not sorry. 

Governor Wilson and Mr. Underwood have a great task 
before them, but even they cannot solve the age-long prob- 
lem of securing at one and the same time high prices to the 
producer and low prices to the consumer. In proportion, 
however, as they recognize the limits of the possible and dare 
face the clamor of the disappointed, they may find some 
solution through which, by mutual concessions on the part 
of both producer and consumer, an adjustment may be made 
which both sides will recognize as fair and equitable. May 
wisdom be given to their councils and power to their hands. 





THE “TRADITION” OF GREEK LITERATURE 


By GriLBert Murray 


HE object of us Greek scholars is to find out all we can 

about ancient Greece and—still more important—to 

understand what we find. For the first part of this 
work we have various instruments. The inscribed stones, 
immense in numbers, which happen to have weathered the 
ages and come down to us in a legible condition. The sur- 
face of the earth and sea in Greek regions, which naturally 
has changed far less than the human institutions. The 
inscribed coins, which, by all kinds of strange fates, have 
been neither decomposed nor melted, but have turned up 
still more or less decipherable and charged with history. 
The fragments of papyri, preserved by the accident of the 
Egyptian climate and other chances, which give us bits of 
letters and of books which may have been handled, if not 
by Plato, at least by Callimachus or Didymus or Mark 
Antony. Lastly, the customs and rites and ways of life of 
various races of mankind still existing in a savage or primi- 
tive state, which throw light on the condition from which the 
Greeks emerged as they became Greeks, and which enable 
us to understand vast masses of ancient myth and custom 
which seemed meaningless before. One could enumerate 
other instruments too. But the fact remains that by far the 
greatest part of our knowledge of the ancient Greeks comes 
from the books which they wrote, and which have come down 
to us by a long process of handing-on from generation to 
generation: traditio is the Latin word, paradosis the Greek. 
That is to say: The books which we now possess are those 
which, for one reason or another, have been constantly 
copied and re-copied, and never allowed quietly to pass on to 
the natural end of books and men. It is not only that they 
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were always considered worth reading by somebody; it is 
that somebody was always willing to take the great trouble 
of writing them out again. That process is the literary 
“tradition,” and it is that that I propose to discuss in the 
present paper. 

I will first make some general comments on the character- 
istics of the literary tradition, as compared with our other 
sources of knowledge. I will then consider the main defects 
in the tradition as a process: I mean, the question how far 
the things that are preserved are preserved accurately; and 
lastly, the defects in the content of the tradition, that is: 
what important classes of books are not preserved at all, and 
for what reason. 

First, then, the general characteristics. Obviously the 
literary tradition, where it exists, is much fuller, more intelli- 
gible, more explanatory, than our other sources of knowl- 
edge. This is almost too obvious to dwell upon. At the 
very beginning of Hicks’s inscriptions you find the bases 
of the pillars of the temple at Ephesus inscribed Bacvdeis 
Kpotoos avé0yxev: and how interesting it is! But, without 
Herodotus, not only could the inscription never have been 
read; without Herodotus, it would not have been in the least 
interesting if it had been read. Baovded’s Kpotoos would 
have been nothing to us. Think again of the condition of 
our Cretan remains unaccompanied by literature. How 
rich they are, and how enigmatical! A story is there 
waiting to be told, but there is—so far at least—no litera- 
ture to tell it. Think how all our knowledge would be 
trebled if Dr. Evans unearthed for us the feeblest fragment 
of a Minoan historian. 

It is as a rule literature that explains; consequently it is 
to a large extent literature that gives interest. This how- 
ever is not a question of literature as against archeology; 
it is merely a question of art against that which is not art. 
The Hermes of Praxiteles does not wait for a literary text 
to explain or illuminate him. It is he who explains and 
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illuminates an otherwise quite uninteresting text in Pausa- 
nias. But, in the main, as compared with the great mass of 
archeological evidence, the literary remains are what we call 
art—that indescribable thing which aims at stirring our 
interest and sense of beauty. And this brings me to the 
second characteristic of literary tradition. 

It is what we, in our rather stupid phraseology, call 
“idealized.” In Greek it is occupied with the kalon rather 
more than the anankaion, with what you aspire to do rather 
than what you have got todo. Of course there are degrees. 
In the higher poetry, as in the higher art, to kalon has things 
all its own way. And the same in most philosophy. What- 
ever historical conclusions can be drawn from the “Aga- 
memnon” or the “Symposium,” it is quite clear that 
Eschylus and Plato were not chiefly concerned in depicting 
contemporary facts. ‘They were chiefly concerned with 
thinking and expressing the highest thoughts in their power. 
Whereas the man who inscribed the Erechtheum accounts 
was mainly concerned with getting the figures right—and 
did not bother about to kalon except for cutting his letters 
well. 

What of history? According to some conceptions of his- 
tory, to anankaion would be absolutely paramount. “The 
task of history is to investigate how things happened,” 
according to Ranke’s dictum. But, as a matter of fact, 
I do not see how there can be any doubt that the works of 
all ancient historians—Thucydides as much as any—are 
works of art. T'o kalon has an enormous sway over their 
minds. I do not wish to raise the question whether the 
search for beauty and the search for truth are irreconcilable, 
either ultimately or in ordinary practice. Thucydides, the 
most accurate and scientific of ancient historians, probably 
possesses also the most terrible emotional and artistic power. 
But I do suggest strongly that in all ancient literary history 
there is a great deal of selection and idealization, a striving 
for to kalon, which removes it from the sphere of mere 
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recorded fact. Do you want an example—a gross example? 
Take the fact that almost all ancient historians, in their 
finished work, refuse to give documents and speeches in the 
authentic words, but re-write them deliberately in a way that 
will harmonize with the style and tenor of their own work. 

Our ancient literature, then, gives on the whole far more 
of the kalon than the anankaion. That makes the record a 
little one-sided, and explains the extraordinary interest 
which we tend to take in those few books that belong to the 
other tendency, which are not lofty, not idealized, and have 
the touch of common life in them. That is why we are inter- 
ested in the tract of the Old Oligarch on “The Constitution 
of Athens” and his remarks about the lodginghouse-keep- 
er’s vote and the cabman’s vote. It is why we revel in the 
fragments of familiar history that can be extracted from 
Aristophanes (though Aristophanes cared little enough for 
to anankaion; he pursued to kalon like any other artist, only 
his kalon took the comic form). It is why we accept with 
gratitude even such a child of the mud as Herondas. These 
things help to complete our historical knowledge, and to 
make it alive. On the other hand, the fact always remains 
that they are valuable not for themselves, but only allow 
heneka, for the sake of something else; for the sake, ulti- 
mately, of that very selected and idealized literature against 
which they are in conscious revolt. 

These two qualities, the full and explanatory character of 
the literary tradition and its pursuit of to kalon, must be set 
against one clear inferiority which belongs to it as compared 
with archeological evidence. It is richer but it is less trust- 
worthy. Coins and even inscriptions can be forged; but 
where you do get a contemporary inscription or coin, the 
information which it gives you is final. Even in points of 
language it is the same. Most of our knowledge of Attic 
forms comes from the manuscripts and the grammarians; 
but they are not final authorities. If they tell us to write 
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Troizén and all the contemporary stones write T'rozén, we 
know that the matter is settled. T'rozén must be right. 


So much for the general characteristics of the literature as 
against the other evidence. Let us now consider how far 
the paradosis, or traditio, of the literature, has been an 
accurate process. We can consider first the comparative 
soundness or corruptness of our manuscript texts in the mat- 
ter of mere wording, and secondly the larger changes of 
form which belong to what is called the higher criticism. 

As to the corruption of manuscripts, one important fact 
has come out clearly during the last twenty years. It is 
that on the whole the handing-on of our classical texts from 
Alexandrian times to the present has been astonishingly 
exact. I am referring here to verbal accuracy, to accu- 
racy in transmitting the actual grammata or written signs 
from manuscript to manuscript down to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. The evidence is in the papyri and ostraka 
and a few fragments of very ancient manuscripts or 
palimpsests. Let us take instances. Our oldest regular 
manuscript of Plato was written in the year 895 A. D., say 
1250 years after Plato’s death. In 1891 Flinders Petrie 
discovered a large papyrus fragment of the “Phaedo,” 
which was written in the third century B. C.,—very likely 
in the lifetime of people who had seen Plato. Here was a 
test case for the accuracy of the paradosis. The papyrus 
might well have shown that our text of the “Phaedo” was 
a mass of mistakes or interpolations. As a matter of fact, 
the differences between the traditional text and the papyrus 
were almost negligible—in that particular case they affected 
chiefly the order of the words—and where they occurred, the 
papyrus seemed most often to be in the wrong. 

Again, there are many fragments of Euripides preserved 
on papyri or ostraka. In the preface to my first volume, 
I mentioned fourteen, to which one or two more must now 
be added. Of course the passages so preserved are mostly 
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short. But the total of lines covered is very considerable. 
Now, how many places are there where the papyri or ostraka 
give an absolutely new right reading? I mean, one which is 
preserved in no manuscript and has not been reached by 
conjecture? It seems extraordinary, but I believe there are 
only two places—“Pheenissae,” 1036 and 1101. And even 
those two cases of failure are almost a testimony to the gen- 
eral accuracy of the tradition. In the latter a papyrus gives 
us €vyppav, “they joined,” instead of Evvjwer, “he joined”; 
and no one happened to have made that conjecture, although 
they easily might, if they had studied the scholia, which evi- 
dently imply a plural. In the former, 1036, there are two 
short lines, ijvov Body, ijvov wédos, where for metrical reasons 
we need an iambus more in each line. They are ordinary 
iambic dimeters. 'They mean, you see, “the cry of Ié, the 
music of Ié”—Ié being one of the regular cries of wailing. 
People emended by doubling the words Body and pédos. 
The scholiast observed that “It is found in the poets that 
way, Ié Ié, just like 16 16.” Yet by some accident we 
never thought of emending the line to tnujov Boar, inujov 
péhos—“the cry of ie-ie, the music of ie-ie.” Clearly that is 
what the scholiast meant. And it so happens that one of the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri gives it so. Of course that is right. 

Let me take two more instances to show how steady the 
tradition has been. From the study of our fourteenth 
century manuscript L, Wilamowitz came to the conclusion 
that L’s group of manuscripts was descended from an arche- 
type which contained all the plays of Euripides, not merely 
those selected for educational purposes, without any notes, 
but with variant readings written above the line. When 
Grenfell and Hunt discovered the “Hypsipyle” papyrus, 
it proved to be a manuscript without notes but with variant 
readings written above the line, and of course the “Hypsi- 
pyle” is one of the unselected plays. 

A last instance of the same steadiness. In “Pheenissae,” 
131— 
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See you not him crossing Dirce’s water ?— 


a Byzantine group of manuscripts add at the end of the line 
a gloss \oxayov—“see you not that captain?” A late Byzan- 
tine gloss, critics used to say. But on a certain very ill- 
written ostrakon in the British Museum, dating from the 
second century, you have the word Aoyxayér already there. 
It is a mistake. A mere gloss. But it was in the text by 
about 150 A. D., and has been religiously copied by a whole 
chain of scribes. 

Of course humanum est errare. All manuscripts have 
lots of mistakes in them. What I am here comparing with 
the papyri is not the text of any particular manuscript but 
the text that results from the critical examination of all the 
manuscripts by a good scholar using his knowledge as best 
he can. When by criticism you succeed in finding out what 
the “tradition” really is, that tradition proves to be surpris- 
ingly accurate. 

But here comes an important qualification. This evi- 
dence of the papyri only takes us back, at earliest, to the 
Alexandrian age. From the second century B. C. onwards, 
the tradition has been careful; but before that thousand 
years of care, there had been some two hundred of careless- 
ness. The great Alexandrian scholars were probably 
almost the first people in the world to understand the mean- 
ing of exactness in preserving an ordinary secular text. 
Some of the papyri themselves show us how careless a pre- 
Alexandrian text could be. Our scholia to the tragedians 
show that the greatest of our difficulties and corruptions 
were mostly already there when the commentaries were 
made. Again and again the critical editor has to make his 
footnote “corruptela iam Didymo antiquior.” And if it 
comes to that, general considerations of the history of Greek 
literature would have led us to the same conclusion. It is 
late in the day that a man turns from the natural conception 
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that his book ought to be as good and full as possible, to 
the scholarly and self-denying conception that it ought to be 
exactly what the writer left it. 

By the time of the Alexandrians, when our tradition began, 
manuscripts were often already badly corrupted. An 
instance of what I mean can be found in some of the latest 
plays of Euripides. Our text of the “Phoenissae” is probably 
nearly as good as the text that was edited by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. Yet the play that we have is, in the opinion 
of most critics, a perfect mass of interpolation. It was 
acted, no doubt, again and again, in Athens and in less cul- 
tured places, during the fourth and third centuries, and the 
only copy the Alexandrians could get was one that had been 
exposed—like most plays that have life in them—to the 
improvements and additions of the stage-manager. The 
same is hardly less true of the “Orestes.” The “Iphigenia 
in Aulis” happens to have some of its history recorded, so 
we can speak of it with more certainty. True, the archetype 
of our two manuscripts was defective at the end; the manu- 
scripts themselves say so; and the end that we now have is 
apparently work of the early Renaissance. In that respect 
the Alexandrians were better off. But for the rest of the 
play how does it stand? We know that the “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” was produced and prepared for the stage by Euripi- 
des the younger after his father’s death. An inscription 
tells us that “The Iphigenia of Euripides”—very probably 
this play—was acted again in 341 B. C., and that the actor 
Neoptolemus received a prize for it. Doubtless it was acted 
more often than that. And the version that has come down 
to us bears the natural traces of this history. It has two 
distinct and scarcely compatible prologues. It makes the 
impression upon practically all scholars who have studied it, 
of containing masses of work by different hands. Unfortu- 
nately we have no scholia to the “Iphigenia in Aulis.” 
But we may be fairly sure that, when the Alexandrian schol- 
ars set to work to collect the works of Euripides, the only 
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copy they could get of this famous play was one already 
badly knocked about by the actors. As a matter of fact, 
both the extant prologues are quoted by writers of the gen- 
eration after Aristotle. The mischief had begun as early 
as that. In the case of the “Rhesus,” there were actually 
three prologues going in Alexandrian times. The “Rhe- 
sus” question is too complicated to discuss at length. But 
it is clear that the Alexandrians could not get hold of a copy 
that satisfied them. 

Again, what are we to make of such a fact as the compara- 
tive condition of the several Homeric hymns? The “Hymn 
to Aphrodite” is excellently preserved; the “Hymn to 
Apollo” is in a state of desperate confusion. But the con- 
fusion is not such as comes from faulty manuscript tradition. 
It does not yield to criticism and emendation. It goes back 
to the time when the old epic literature was but newly dead 
and its fragments were collected and formed into such 
wholes or attempts at wholes as circumstances allowed, prob- 
ably by people who had as yet no particular sense of scholar- 
ship. 

To sum up: In the cases where ancient books or parts of 
books have been preserved to us entire, and where our manu- 
scripts are of good average quality, we find that the tradi- 
tion, from Alexandrian times on, has been to a surprising 
degree careful and trustworthy. I leave aside, of course, 
special cases of bad or mutilated manuscripts; anthologies 
in which the quotations were modified in order to stand with- 
out their context; and the handbooks which have been sys- 
tematically interpolated and improved by their owners. 

Let us next consider the content of the tradition. That 
is, how much of what it tried to preserve has it actually pre- 
served? Here we have a very different story. 

Take first the kinds of literature of which we seem to have 
a large stock: epos, drama, oratory, and history. Epic 
perhaps belonged to very early times, so that it is not sur- 
prising that we have only two poems remaining out of a 
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whole wide literature, and those in a very late recension. Of 
lyric poetry, too, we may say that it flourished chiefly in non- 
Attic regions, whereas our tradition has its roots in Athens. 
So we ought not to complain if out of a large number of 
lyric poets the tradition has preserved complete poems by 
only one, and of him only about a fifth part of his whole 
writings. The papyri give us a few complete poems by 
another. As for tragedy, there must have been, as far as we 
can calculate, well over nine hundred tragedies produced in 
Athens; we feel ourselves rich with thirty-three out of that 
number. But that is a vague way of considering the ques- 
tion. Let us take two periods to compare with our own, 
and to make out how the great losses took place. 

We have a fair amount of evidence about the books in the 
Alexandrian library: that should be one point. For 
another we may take the interesting Bibliotheca or Mvupuw- 
B.Bdrov of Photius. Photius was Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople from 857 to 879 A. D., and the Bibliotheca is a list, 
with notes and epitomes, of three hundred books which he 
had had read to him. It is dedicated to “his beloved brother 
Tarasius.” Apparently Photius was in the habit of having 
books read aloud in his learned circle, where Tarasius was 
usually present. This is a list of books which Tarasius 
somehow missed, and is sent to him on that account, and also 
to console him for the absence of Photius himself on an 
embassy to the Assyrians—that is, as Gibbon said, to the 
Caliph of Bagdad. 

To take some definite figures, comparing first merely the 
Alexandrians and ourselves and omitting Photius for the 
moment. Auschylus wrote ninety plays; the Alexandrians 
possessed seventy-two of them; we have seven. Sophocles 
wrote one hundred and twenty-three; we do not know the 
Alexandrian number, but it must have been very large; we 
have seven. Euripides wrote ninety-two; Alexandria pos- 
sessed seventy-eight; we have nineteen. Of Pindar, the 
Alexandrians possessed seventeen books; we have four, not 
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complete. Of Simonides they had a considerably larger 
number of books, though we cannot be sure of the figure; 
we have none. Of Alkman they had six, of Alcaeus at least 
ten, of Sappho nine; we have none. They had twenty- 
six books of Stesichorus; we have none. They had the 
books of Heraclitus, Empedocles, Parmenides, Anaxagoras. 
They had the splendid mass of Chrysippus. They had 
Dicaearchus’s “Life of Hellas”; they had the great scien- 
tific and imaginative works of Eratosthenes; they had the 
thirty books of Ephorus’s universal history, the twelve books 
of Theopompus’s “Hellenica”’ and the fifty-six of his 
“Philippica.” Of all which the tradition has brought us 
nothing. They had great masses of Old and New Comedy, 
of elegy and romance, of which we possess only fragments. 

I have been considering only authors of the first rank of 
genius or importance. Even in that region our loss is over- 
whelming. 

Now let us turn to Photius. It so happens that Photius, 
in the three hundred books of the Bibliotheca, describes no 
poetry. It was not that, as a bishop, he disapproved of it. 
He speaks with respect of various poets, and he epitomizes 
novels and romances with a fullness that suggests enthusi- 
asm. Of course we must remember that the pronunciation of 
Greek had completely changed, and that the Byzantines, 
having lost the sense of quantity and scanning only by 
accent, had lost all that gives melody and meaning to the 
forms of ancient verse. But I think we shall see later the 
real reason for Photius’s neglect of poetry. 

Of the writers we have just mentioned, the only one that 
comes in Photius’s list is Theopompus. It is one hundred 
and seventy-sixth in the list: “Read, the historical books 
of Theopompus. Those preserved amount to fifty-three. 
Even some of the ancients said that the sixth and seventh 
and twenty-ninth and thirtieth had perished. And these I 
have not seen either. But a certain Ménophanes—an 
ancient and not contemptible person—in giving an account 
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of Theopompus says that the twelfth had perished also. Yet 
we read it together with the others. The contents of the 
twelfth are as follows . . .” That is one big loss that has 
come to us since the time of Photius. 

And there are others. We must remember that Photius 
mostly read Christian Fathers, and that the writers of the 
Roman period were for him among the ancients. He had 
several of them in a more complete state than we have, Dio- 
dorus for instance; but those do not affect our present 
question. Of classical Greek writers he had read Herodo- 
tus—without much appreciation. Also Ctesias, in twenty- 
four books, twenty-three of “Persica” and one of “Indica.” 
These are known to us only by Photius’s epitome. His 
Ctesias seems to have been a rare book, since he took special 
pains with it, just as he did with that twelfth book of Theo- 
pompus. He had also the “History of the Diadochi” and 
the celebrated account of the Red Sea by the geographer 
Agatharchides: he devotes forty columns to it. He had 
apparently the history of the Alexandrian Kephalion. But 
much the greater bulk of his ancient literature consists in 
the Attic orators. He had the sixty speeches of Antipho, 
twenty-five of them considered spurious, where we have 
fifteen. Of Andocides, like us, he had only four. Of 
Lysias, where we are perhaps almost content with an imper- 
fect thirty-four, he had apparently four hundred and 
twenty-five, of which two hundred and thirty-three were con- 
sidered spurious. (If that corpus were ever re-discovered 
what opportunities it would give to our historians!) Of 
Isaeus he had sixty-four, fifty of them genuine; we have 
ten and a half. Of Isocrates he had sixty, twenty-eight of 
them genuine; of Hypereides he had seventy-seven, fifty- 
two of them genuine. And so on. We have twenty-one 
speeches of Isocrates, and know Hypereides only from the 
papyri. 

Masses of prose oratory! A great part of it not specially 
eloquent in its form, most of it—to Photius at least—unin- 
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telligible as to its matter. That is the chief treasure that he 
finds in classical literature. If you count the columns that 
he devotes to his abstracts of the various writers, they tell 
the same tale. Herodotus is dismissed in about half a 
column. Himerius’s “Meletai,” or studies in the art of 
rhetoric, are epitomized in sixty-eight columns. It is the 
usual phenomenon of late Greek literature, the absorption 
of all other literary subjects in the all-engrossing study of 
rhetoric. It is the same tendency that has enriched us with 
the vast unreadable mass of the “Rhetores Graeci.” 

What is the meaning and the historical cause of that 
tendency? For what reason did sane human beings pre- 
serve sixty-four speeches of Isaeus, and let Sappho and 
Alcaeus and even nearly all Auschylus perish? People talk 
about certain alleged peculiarities and abnormal sensitive- 
nesses of these late Greeks. But it is a pity to assume that 
human beings were very unlike ourselves merely because 
they did strange things. So often the strange things they 
did are just what we should have done under the same cir- 
cumstances. 


Greek antiquity from Alexander onward had before it 
a great duty, and a duty which it consciously realized. It 
had first to spread, and then to conserve the highest civili- 
zation that mankind had yet reached. The task, as we all 
know, was too hard for it. From about the second century 
A. D., ancient learning and civilization are conducting not 
a triumphant progress, but a stubbornly defended retreat. 
The very feeling of defeat perhaps sharpened men’s devotion 
to the cause. 

Hellenism was based on culture; and the great emblem 
and instrument of that culture was the Attic Greek lan- 
guage. We often sneer at the late Atticists for writing in an 
idiom which they did not speak. But they were doing the 
right thing. The spoken idiom of a Spartan peasant still 
differed from that of an Athenian; both would have diffi- 
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culty in making themselves understood in Macedonia. But 
the language of Plato was studied and understood by cul- 
tured men from Gades to Cappadocia; and those who could 
write it had a common ideal and a common birthright. In 
Plutarch’s dialogues men from the remotest places meet 
together at Delphi, a professor from Britain, a sophist from 
Sardes, a Roman official, a Boeotian country gentleman; all 
can speak the same language and respond to the same ideas. 

You will say that such an artificial state of things could 
not last? But it did last. It provided the world with that 
extraordinary chain of historians writing all in practically 
the same language and each with a consciousness of his 
predecessors, down to Photius himself, down even to Eusta- 
thius and to people well on this side of the Norman Conquest. 

On the other hand, to keep this instrument going, a slow 
and constant sacrifice had to be made. Part of the cargo 
was constantly thrown overboard in order to save the rest. 
Plutarch knew his ancient poets well. He knew Pindar in 
his full condition, before the selection that we possess came 
into existence. But a century or so after Plutarch nobody 
read these difficult poets. Julian, enthusiast for Hellas as 
he was, had read hardly any more ancient poetry than we 
ourselves. ‘The men who were practically fighting for Hel- 
lenism during those centuries of tough decline, had enough 
to do to keep alive the bare necessaries of culture. Knowl- 
edge of course was still spread chiefly by lectures and 
speeches and by reading aloud. Civilization depended on 
the art of speech—not on what we call rhetoric, but on what 
the ancients called rhétoriké; the art of speaking clearly, 
persuasively, intelligibly, and of course correctly, so that 
you should in the first place expound your culture well to 
such auditors as would listen, and in the second place let 
them draw in from your lips the best possible imitation of 
the pure Attic spirit. 

The thing that a man can use in his own life is, as a 
rule, the thing that attracts and interests him. That is why 
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the late Greeks read Hypereides and Isaeus and the private 
speeches of Demosthenes in preference to Auschylus and 
Alkman. It is why, when they did read tragedy, they 
vastly preferred Euripides to Aischylus, though as a mat- 
ter of fact, having no sense of drama left, they preferred to 
read him in extracts in an anthology. That is why our 
tradition has so ruthlessly left most of the old poets to perish. 

But the retreat took another form also. Let me quote 
as typical some sentences from the preface of the physician 
Oreibasius to his “Epitome of Galen.” “Your command, 
Most Divine Emperor, that I should reduce to a smaller 
compass the medical works of the admirable Galen, has 
found in me enthusiastic obedience. For people undertake 
this profession, as Galen himself says, who have neither the 
proper talents nor the proper age; often they have not even 
begun the simplest education (ta prota mathemata) and 
consequently cannot understand properly a systematic 
treatise (tous kata diexodon logous). What I am now 
about to write will suffice for them; it will take a shorter 
time to learn, and it will be easier to understand, for I 
undertake that my reduction of the style to conciseness will 
never result in obscurity.” 

Oreibasius addressed his book to Julian (362 A. D.). 
That is a typical date, though many literary subjects had 
been epitomized long before. - The seven plays of Auschylus 
were apparently selected about then; with the result that 
afterwards nobody read anything beyond the seven. The 
same with the seven of Sophocles, and the ten (or nine) 
of Euripides, though in the last case a large fragment of 
an old uncommented and unselected “Euripidis Opera 
Omnia” happens to have survived also. Afterwards these 
selections were reduced to three plays out of each tragedian. 
Four books out of the seventeen books of Pindar had been 
selected and fitted with a commentary rather earlier. The 
old elegiac poets seem to have been treated in a different and 
less satisfactory way. A miscellaneous expurgated collection 
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seems to have been made and passed current under the name 
of Theognis. There is no need to multiply instances. The 
principle is always the same. The text is selected from one 
of the old complete text editions; the commentary is 
abridged from the sungrammata and hupomnemata of schol- 
ars of the great Roman period, from Didymus to Herodian. 

The clue to the matter is education. The task of keeping 
up the culture of the world has become a hard burden. Few 
men are reading the classics freely, for the mere joy of the 
thing. The classics are for youths to learn in the schools 
and universities, not because they like it, but because it is 
good for them. What the cultured world really cares for— 
apart from the maintenance of orthodoxy—is the mainte- 
nance of Attic. 

The predominance of education explains another fact 
about late Greek literature. The educational profession is 
one possessed of extraordinary virtues, compared with most 
other professions; but it has its weaknesses too. And one 
of the chief of them is a tendency to pretend to knowledge 
which it does not possess. Late Greek literature is full of 
books which—though no doubt written innocently enough— 
obtained long life and popularity because they enabled 
teachers to make a great show of erudition. First of all, the 
anthologies. Many excellent fourth century writers throw 
about with a free hand their quotations from ancient litera- 
ture; but we find on examination that nearly all their quota- 
tions occur also in the anthologies of Stobaeus and Orion. 
Again, think what a display could be made by anyone with 
a good memory who had read Athenaeus. He would be 
equipped with anecdotes and quotations from all the most 
abstruse and curious parts of ancient literature. One 
strange book which Photius read with much interest, seems 
almost to have been specially written for this particular 
fraudulent purpose. It is the “Kainé Historié” of a cer- 
tain Ptolemaios, Ptolemaiou tou Hephaistiénos—whatever 
exactly that genitive means. For some people think he was 
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the father, not the son, of Hephaestion; and Tzetzes thinks 
he was Hephaestion himself. Ptolemaios was a writer 
belonging to a very good period, the second half of the first 
century A. D. The book, known to us only from Photius, 
consisted of anecdotes from extraordinarily abstruse sources, 
generally professing either to give information about things 
no one could know or else to contradict the ordinary received 
tradition. He may really have been an eccentric man of 
amazing erudition, but Hercher, who has studied him criti- 
cally, prefers the alternative of regarding him as an “unver- 
schamter Schwindler.” The important point for us is that 
such a book should have lived on and been popular. 

Education and the needs of education in a world where 
intellect is decaying and knowledge gradually growing 
less—these are the guiding conditions of the paradosis. 
And if we reflect for a few minutes on that fact, we shall 
reach a rather important and interesting conclusion. 

Of what sort are the books that education specially pro- 
duces and selects? We ought to know, though we must 
remember that we live in an age when education is enlight- 
ened and progressive and daring; in the centuries we are 
now considering, from the second to the ninth, education was 
in a state of slow decay, it was frightened, conservative, and 
unhopeful. 

First, education selects the undoubted classics; not spe- 
cially because anybody likes them but because everybody 
approves of them. They read Shakespeare at Amelia Sed- 
ley’s school, because it was right, though they doubtless left 
out a great part of him and did not much like what remained. 
Our Greek paradosis has duly preserved Homer and Plato, 
Demosthenes and a good deal of the canonical Attic writers. 
It has preserved a certain selection of AXschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. Doubtless it was actuated more by a sense 
of duty than by genuine taste; but in any case it clearly did 
right, and we ought to be thankful that it had a sense of 
duty. Secondly, education selects and produces handbooks 
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and aids to knowledge. I need not dwell on the extent to 
which these bulk in our tradition. Thirdly, if it goes 
further, if it goes beyond the indubitable classic and the 
mere text-book, it tends to choose what is correct, obvious, 
and sober. (When I say correct, I do not necessarily mean 
correct in morals. A work may be considerably improper 
provided that it is sanctified by antiquity: Aristophanes 
held his place in Constantinople as the Elizabethans do with 
us.) It avoids the kind of writing about which there tend to 
be very different opinions, which seems to one man inspired, 
and to another utterly silly. It avoids literature that has 
a special personal quality, it avoids the intensely imagina- 
tive, the enthusiastic, the rebellious. It is guided by the 
respectable man: it shuns the saint and the bohemian. 

The importance of this consideration is, I think, very 
great. When one reads accounts in text-books of the char- 
acteristics of the Greek mind: its statuesque quality, its 
love of proportion and order and common sense, its correct 
rhetoric and correct taste, its anthropomorphism and care for 
form, and all those other virtues which sometimes seem, when 
added together, to approach so dangerously near the total 
of dull correctness and spiritual vacuity, it is well to remem- 
ber that the description applies not to what the ancient 
Greeks wrote but to what the late Roman and Byzantine 
scholars preserved. 

Suppose it had been a little otherwise. Suppose that as 
well as Aristotle’s defense of slavery we had the writings of 
his opponents, the philosophers who maintained that slavery 
was contrary to nature. Suppose that, to compare with 
Plato’s contemptuous references to the Orphics, we had 
4 some of that “crowd of books” which he speaks of. Sup- 
Ha pose instead of Philodemus we had all Heraclitus and 
Empedocies and the early Pythagoreans. Suppose we 
had Antisthenes and the first Cynics, the barefooted 
denouncers of sin and rejectors of civilization. Suppose 
we had that great monument of bitter eloquence and scorn 
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of human greatness applied to history, the “Philippica” of 
Theopompus. Suppose we had the great democracy of 
the fifth century represented not by its opponents but by 
the philosophers who believed in it—by Protagoras, say, and 
Thrasymachus. Suppose that we had more of the women 
writers, Sappho above all and Corinna and Nossis and 
Leontion. Suppose we even had more literature like that 
startling realistic lyric, Grenfell’s Alexandrian Erotic frag- 
ment, in which the tragedy is, that between a man and a 
woman Cypris has taken the place of philia. “It has been 
free choice in both. Friendship came before passion. 
Anguish seizes me when I remember.” (It is explained by 
Wilamowitz in the “Goettinger Nachrichten” for 1896.) 

Had the conditions of the paradosis been different, all that 
might easily have happened. And how different then 
would have been our conception of the supposed limitations 
of Greek literature. Let us remember the facts. Let us be 
skeptical a priori towards most statements of limitation and 
negation—all generalizations which state that “The Greeks 
had no conception of this, no understanding of our elevated 
sentiments with regard to that.” As a rule the only truth 
in such statements is that those Greeks who had, were not 
canonical in Byzantine schools. And, what is of more prac- 
tical significance to ourselves, let us remember that the lit- 
erature which we do possess has been filtered through the 
same limiting and cramping medium which rejected the 
rest, and that the traditional interpretation of our texts, 
especially the poetical texts, has been mainly the work of 
those generations whose activity I have been describing, and 
suffers still from the need of a freer air and a wider 
imagination. 
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POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS 


By Max FarranpD 


T a critical point in the discussions of the Convention 
that framed the present Constitution of the United 
States, Benjamin Franklin cast aside his pose of 

skeptic and urged that the assistance of Heaven should be 
sought. He thereupon made a formal motion “that hence- 
forth prayers imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its 
blessings on our deliberations, be held in this Assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business.” Alexander Hamil- 
ton rose in opposition, and, so the story runs, after deliver- 
ing a eulogy upon the character and talents of the members, 
declared such an assemblage stood in no need of “foreign 
aid.” The delegates avoided an embarrassing situation by 
adjournment without allowing the question to come to a 
vote. 

The subject which was giving so much trouble to the 
Federal Convention in 1787 was the same as one which is 
agitating the country at the present time—the method of 
choosing United States Senators. The resemblance might 
be carried further, for surely there are easily discernible at 
present those who would seek divine assistance, others who in 
their self-sufficiency think that there is “no need of foreign 
aid,” and many who would gladly evade the whole question 
by adjournment. But however interesting it might be to 
follow out such a comparison, the results would prove little 
more than that human nature is the same in all ages; 
whereas the real importance of such a study should be in 
determining the attitude of the framers of the Constitution 
upon a question of present interest. 

The advocates as well as the opponents of the popular 
election of Senators naturally feel that their position is 
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strengthened, if they can show that the views they represent 
are those of the founders of our government. For this pur- 
pose appeals are continually being made to the proceedings 
of the Federal Convention. The danger of misrepresenta- 
tion, through the separation of an extract from its context 
or by the isolation of a fact from its environment, is a truism 
of historical study. It is a truism that has been exemplified 
again and again in the recent discussions; for amid the 
varied records of the body that framed the Constitution, it 
is possible to find opinions upon both sides of every question. 
But when such extracts are taken by themselves, inde- 
pendently of the underlying issues, a misleading impression 
is almost invariably given. No one has yet presented the 
case correctly. 

The Federal Convention was called for the purpose of 
rendering the unsatisfactory Articles of Confederation 
“adequate to the exigencies of government and the preser- 
vation of the Union.” The main business was opened by 
Governor Randolph presenting, on behalf of the delegation 
from Virginia, a series of resolutions embodying a new plan 
of government. These resolutions were, in all probability, 
mainly the work of James Madison, and they became the 
starting-point and the basis of all that was done in the Con- 
vention: modified, expanded, and worked out in detail, 
the Virginia Plan was developed into the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The original resolutions provided for two houses of 
Congress. There is not much doubt that the sentiment of 
the country was in favor of this provision. Mason put it 
very well when he said that “the mind of the people of 
America . . . was unsettled as to some points: but 
in two points he was sure it was well settled. 1. in an attach- 
ment to Republican Government. 2. in an attachment to 
more than one branch of the Legislature.” When it came 
to a vote, the States were unanimous for a legislature of 
two houses. Still the composition of this double-chambered 
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legislature presented perplexing problems. According to 
the Virginia Plan, one house was to be elected by the 
people, and the second house was to be chosen by the first 
out of persons nominated by the State legislatures. In 
answer to a direct question regarding the make-up of the 
second house, Randolph explained “that the general object 
was to provide a cure for the evils under which the U. S. 
laboured; that in tracing these evils to their origin every 
man had found it in the turbulence and follies of democracy: 
that some check therefore was to be sought for agst. this 
tendency of our Governments: and that a good Senate 
seemed most likely to answer the purpose.” Madison voiced 
the same idea in saying, “The use of the Senate is to consist 
in its proceeding with more coolness, with more system, & 
with more wisdom, than the popular branch.” 

One of the great causes of complaint under the Articles 
of Confederation had been the equality of the States in all 
Federal matters. The one central organ of government 
was a congress in which each State had one vote and in which 
the votes of nine States were necessary to carry any 
measure. By this provision the large States felt that their 
own interests were being sacrificed and that all effective 
measures were being thwarted. Accordingly, in the original 
Virginia resolutions, it was proposed that the composition 
of both houses of the legislature should be proportional. 
They might be proportioned to population or to wealth, 
or to a combination of both. On that point the large States 
were not particular. That both houses were to be propor- 
tional was the essential point. 

The Virginia resolutions were under discussion in a com- 
mittee of the whole house for upwards of two weeks. 
Among other modifications that were made, it was voted 
that the Senators should be chosen by the State legislatures, 
but the proportional idea was still retained. At this point 
the smaller States brought in a plan of government, known 
as the New Jersey Plan, which involved little more than 
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an enlargement of the powers of the old congress of the 
Confederation. This meant, of course, the continuance of 
the equality of the States in the Federal council. The com- 
mittee of the whole decided against the New Jersey Plan 
and in favor of the modified Virginia Plan; but the ques- 
tion of proportional representation came up again as soon 
as the report of the committee of the whole house was before 
the Convention proper. 

It is well known that the division between the large and 
small States was the great and continued source of trouble 
throughout all the proceedings of the Federal Convention; 
that the question which provoked the sharpest discussion 
and which nearly wrecked the whole work by threatening 
a dissolution of the Convention, was this one of equal or 
proportional representation of the States. The small States 
yielded the point of proportional representation in one house, 
but they insisted all the more strongly upon equality of 
representation in the other. In the course of the debate 
upon this subject, many different proposals were made 
regarding the choice of the Senators: that they should be 
chosen by the lower house; that they should be chosen by 
the people; that they should be chosen by the State legis- 
latures; and that they should be appointed by the State 
executives. The issue was joined on the election of Senators 
by the State legislatures; and it was during this discussion 
that all sorts of opinions were expressed, from which extracts 
can be made presenting arguments in favor of any point 
of view that is desired. There can be no question, however, 
as to the real meaning of the debate and of the various 
opinions that were uttered. 

Madison kept very careful notes of everything that took 
place in the Convention. A good many years afterward, 
not so very long before his death, he prepared these notes 
for publication; and when he reached the point where this 
question first becomes important, he tried to make sure that 
there should be no misunderstanding, by inserting a note 
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as follows: “It will throw light on this discussion, to remark 
that an election by the State Legislatures involved a sur- 
render of the principle insisted on by the large States & 
dreaded by the small ones, namely that of proportional 
representation in the Senate . ” Later on in his 
account of the proceedings, to make assurance doubly sure, 
another note is inserted: “It must be kept in view that the 
largest States particularly Pennsylvania & Virginia always 
considered the choice of the 2d. Branch by the State Legis- 
latures as opposed to a proportional Representation to which 
they were attached as a fundamental principle of just 
Government. The smaller States who had opposite views, 
were reénforced by the members from the large States most 
anxious to secure the importance of the State Governments.” 

Again, it is a matter of common knowledge that, after 
many days of rancorous debate, when it would have taken 
but little more to have split the Convention hopelessly and 
when Franklin was so disturbed over the outlook as to make 
his proposal for daily prayers, the question was settled, in 
the only way such questions can be settled amicably, by 
compromise. It is well termed the “great compromise” of 
the Convention. With its details we are not here concerned 
beyond the one concession made by the large States: “That 
in the second Branch of the Legislature of the United States 
each State shall have an equal vote.” 

This compromise was reached on the sixteenth of July. 
From the moment of its adoption, the method of electing 
the members of the upper house was never questioned in the 
Convention. And all statements of members prior to that 
date must be interpreted in the light of the question at issue, 
which was not one of election by the people or election by 
State legislatures; it was solely a question of equal or 
proportional representation. 

The further proceedings of the Convention touching this 
point are very brief. When the great compromise was 
adopted, many of the delegates thought that voting in the 
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upper house would be by States; but having won their main 
contention of equality of representation, there was little 
objection to allowing Senators to vote individually, and a 
provision to that effect was adopted. 

When a committee of detail was appointed to develop the 
general resolutions of the Convention into a detailed Con- 
stitution, Randolph was one of the five elected, and to him 
was apparently entrusted the preparation of the first draft. 
He first worded the clause we are concerned with: “Each 
state shall send two senators using their discretion as to 
the time and manner of choosing them”; but either he 
or the committee modified it to read, “The legislature of 
Each state shall appoint,” etc. 

At the very end of the Convention’s work, just before the 
completed document was ordered to be engrossed for 
signature, a last proviso was added. It goes to the heart 
of this whole question. In case of future amendments to 
the Constitution, it was stipulated “that no State, without its 
consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

There was undoubtedly a feeling in the Convention that 
the Senate was representative of the States, as contrasted 
with the House as representative of the people. This was 
often expressed in the form that the lower house represented 
the people of the States in their individual capacity, while 
the Senate represented the States in their political capacity. 
But these should not be regarded as expressions of purposes 
to be fulfilled in the composition of the two houses, they are 
almost always after-explanations of an accomplished fact. 

Was there any significance in the distinction between an 
election by the people and an election by the legislature of 
a State? A somewhat analogous case is to be found in the 
method of ratifying the new Constitution. The question was 
as to whether it should be submitted to the State legislatures 
or to conventions specially chosen for the purpose by the 
people of each State. Many of the delegates refused to 
recognize any distinction between the two. Others insisted 
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that the distinction was important. It was felt that if there 
was any possibility of question, it was better to go to the 
source of all power—the people. But it is also evident that 
the controlling motive in submitting the Constitution to 
popularly elected conventions was one of expediency; for 
there was a greater probability of the new government being 
adopted by conventions than by the State legislatures. 

If the foregoing interpretation of easily accessible facts 
is the correct one, it would seem to be necessary to treat 
the historical aspect of the question of the popular election 
of Senators somewhat differently than to find supporters 
or opponents of the plan among the framers of the Consti- 
tution. The primary consideration must be the original 
purpose of the upper house as modified by the Federal 
Convention in the course of its proceedings and as subse- 
quently developed in the one hundred and twenty years of 
the existence of the institution. We have already seen that 
the main purpose originally was without doubt to serve as 
a check upon the possible hasty legislation of the lower 
house. This is well expressed in an anecdote which tradi- 
tion attaches to Washington and Jefferson. Shortly after 
“his return from France, Jefferson called Washington to 
account at the breakfast-table for having agreed to a second 
chamber. ‘Why,’ asked Washington, ‘did you pour that 
coffee into your saucer? ‘To cool it,’ quoth Jefferson. 
‘Even so,’ said Washington, ‘we pour legislation into the 
senatorial saucer to cool it.’ ” 

After the adoption of the great compromise, a marked 
change is discernible in the spirit of the Convention. The 
formerly dissatisfied element becomes more and more willing 
to strengthen the power of the central government. It was 
but natural that one form of this changed spirit should 
manifest itself in a tendency to vest additional powers in 
the Senate, where each State had an equal vote. In fact, 
at one time the Senate threatened to become the all-powerful 
organ of the new government, and considerable modifications 
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were necessary. But as a final result the Senate emerged 
not merely as an upper house of the legislature, but also 
as a body to serve as a council for and a check upon the 
President in appointments to office and in the making of 
treaties, and to act as a court in the trial of impeachments. 
The subsequent development of these functions is a large 
subject, too large to be adequately treated here, and it is 
one on which differences of opinion are inevitable. 

It was the evident intention of the Federal Convention to 
establish in the Senate a body of a distinctly different 
character from that of the House of Representatives. The 
manner of election was only one method of differentiating 
the two. Differences in number, in term of office, in age, 
and, at one stage of the proceedings, in other qualifications 
as well, were all important distinctions. In the judgment 
of the writer there is nothing inherently contrary to the 
purposes of the founders of our government in permitting 
the Senators of the United States to be chosen by the people 
instead of by the legislatures of the individual States. It 


would seem to be a question of policy and expediency rather 
than of principle. 
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THE CONNECTICUT WITS 
By Henry A. BEErs 


[* the days when Connecticut counted in the national 
councils; when it had men in the patriot armies, in 

Washington’s Cabinet, in the Senate of the United 
States—men like Israel Putnam, Roger Sherman, Oliver 
Wolcott, Oliver Ellsworth,—in those same days there was 
a premature but interesting literary movement in our little 
commonwealth. A band of young graduates of Yale, some 
of them tutors in the college, or in residence for their 
Master’s degree, formed themselves into a school for the 
cultivation of letters. I speak advisedly in calling them a 
school: they were a group of personal friends, united in 
sympathy by similar tastes and principles; and they had 
in common certain definite, coherent, and conscious aims. 
These were, first, to liberalize and modernize the rigidly 
scholastic curriculum of the college by the introduction of 
more elegant studies: the belles lettres, the litera humani- 
ores. Such was the plea of John Trumbull in his Master’s 
oration, “An Essay on the Use and Advantages of the Fine 
Arts,” delivered at Commencement, 1770; and in his satire, 
“The Progress of Dulness,” he had his hit at the dry and 
dead routine of college learning. Secondly, these young 
men resolved to supply the new republic with a body of 
poetry on a scale commensurate with the bigness of Ameri- 
can scenery and the vast destinies of the nation: epics 
resonant as Niagara, and pindaric odes lofty as our native 
mountains. And finally, when, at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the members of the group found themselves 
reunited for a few years at Hartford, they set them- 
selves to combat, with the weapon of satire, the influences 
towards lawlessness and separatism which were delaying the 
adoption of the Constitution. 
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My earliest knowledge of this literary coterie was derived 
from an article in “The Atlantic Monthly” for February, 
1865, “The Pleiades of Connecticut.” The “Pleiades,” to 
wit, were John Trumbull, Timothy Dwight, David Hum- 
phreys, Lemuel Hopkins, Richard Alsop, and Theodore 
Dwight. The tone of the article was ironic. ‘Connecticut 
is pleasant,” it said, “with wooded hills and a beautiful 
river; plenteous with tobacco and cheese; fruitful of mer- 
chants, missionaries, peddlers, and single women,—but there 
are no poets known to exist there . . . the brisk little 
democratic state has turned its brains upon its machinery 

. the enterprising natives can turn out any article on 
which a profit can be made—except poetry.” 

Massachusetts has always been somewhat condescending 
towards Connecticut’s literary pretensions. Yet all through 
that very volume of the “Atlantic,” from which I quote, 
run Mrs. Stowe’s “Chimney Corner” papers and Donald 
Mitchell’s novel, “Doctor Johns’; with here and there a 
story by Rose Terry and a poem by Henry Brownell. Nay, 
in an article entitled “Our Battle Laureate,” in the May 
number of the magazine, the “Autocrat” himself, who 
would always have his fling at Connecticut theology and 
Connecticut spelling and pronunciation (“Webster’s pro- 
vincials,” forsooth! though pater ipse, the Rev. Abiel, had 
been a Connecticut orthodox parson, a Yale graduate, and 
a son-in-law of President Stiles),—the “Autocrat,” I say, 
takes off his hat to my old East Hartford neighbor, Henry 
Howard Brownell. 

He begins by citing the paper which I have been citing: 
“How came the Muses to settle in Connecticut? 

But the seed of the Muses has run out. No more Pleiades 
in Hartford . . .”; and answers that, if the author of 
the article asks Nathaniel’s question, putting Hartford for 
Nazareth, he can refer him to Brownell’s “Lyrics of a 
Day.” “If Drayton had fought at Agincourt, if Campbell 
had held a sabre at Hohenlinden, if Scott had been in the 
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saddle with Marmion, if Tennyson had charged with the 
six hundred at Balaclava, each of these poets might possibly 
have pictured what he said as faithfully and as fearfully as 
Mr. Brownell has painted the sea fights in which he took 
part as a combatant.” 

Many years later, when preparing a chapter on the litera- 
ture of the county for the “Memorial History of Hartford,” 
I came to close quarters with the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades. I am one of the few men—perhaps I am the only 
man—now living who have read the whole of Joel Barlow’s 
“Columbiad.” “Is old Joel Barlow yet alive?” asks 
Hawthorne’s crazy correspondent. ‘“Unconscionable man! 

. And does he meditate an epic on the war between 
Mexico and Texas, with machinery contrived on the principle 
of the steam engine?” I also “perused” (good old verb— 
the right word for the deed!) Dwight’s “Greenfield Hill” 
—a meritorious action,—but I cannot pretend to have read 
his “Conquest of Canain” (the dieresis is his, not mine), 
an epic in eleven books and in heroic couplets. I dipped 
into it only far enough to note that the poet had contrived 
to introduce a history of our Revolutionary War, by way 
of episode, among the wars of Israel. 

It must be acknowledged that this patriotic enterprise of 
creating a national literature by tour de force, was under- 
taken when Minerva was unwilling. These were able and 
eminent men: scholars, diplomatists, legislators. Among 
their number were a judge of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court, a college president, foreign ministers and ambassa- 
dors, a distinguished physician, an officer of the Revolu- 
tionary army, intimate friends of Washington and Jefferson. 
But, as poetry, a few little pieces of the New Jersey poet, 
Philip Freneau,—“The Indian Student,” “The Indian 
Burying Ground,” “To a Honey Bee,” “The Wild Honey- 
suckle,” and “The Battle of Eutaw Springs,”—are worth 
all the epic and pindaric strains of the Connecticut bards. 
Yet “still the shore a brave attempt resounds.” For 
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they had few misgivings and a truly missionary zeal. They 
formed the first Mutual Admiration Society in our literary 
annals. 

Here gallant Humphreys charm’d the list’ning throng: 

Sweetly he sang, amid the clang of arms, 

His numbers smooth, replete with winning charms; 

In him there shone a great and godlike mind, 

The poet’s wreath around the laurel twined. 


This was while Colonel Humphreys was in the army—one 
of Washington’s aides. But when he resigned his commis- 
sion,—hark! ’tis Barlow sings:— 


See Humphreys glorious from the field retire, 

Sheathe the glad sword and string the sounding lyre, 
O’er fallen friends, with all the strength of woe, 

His heartfelt sighs in moving numbers flow, 

His country’s wrongs, her duties, dangers, praise, 

Fire his full soul, and animate his lays. 


Humphreys, in turn, in his poem “On the Future Glory 


of the United States of America,” calls upon his learned 
friends to string their lyres and rouse their countrymen 
against the Barbary corsairs who were holding American 
seamen in captivity :— 


Why sleep’st thou, Barlow, child of genius? Why 
See’st thou, blest Dwight, our land in sadness lie? 
And where is Trumbull, earliest boast of fame? 
*Tis yours, ye bards, to wake the smothered flame. 
To you, my dearest friends, the task belongs 

To rouse your country with heroic songs. 


Yes, to be sure, where is Trumbull, earliest boast of fame? 
He came from Watertown (now a seat of learning), a 
cousin of Governor Trumbull—“Brother Jonathan”—and 
a second cousin of Colonel John Trumbull, the historical 
painter, whose battle pieces repose in the Yale Art Gallery. 
Cleverness runs in the Trumbull blood. There was, for 
example, J. Hammond Trumbull (abbreviated by lisping 
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infancy to “J. Hambull’”) in the last generation, a great 
sagamore—O a very big Indian,—reputed the only man in 
the country who could read Eliot’s Algonquin Bible. I 
make no mention of later Trumbulls known in letters and 
art. But as for our worthy, John Trumbull, the poet, it 
is well known and has been often told how he passed the 
college entrance examination at the age of seven, but fore- 
bore to matriculate till a more reasonable season, graduating 
in 1767 and serving two years as a tutor along with his 
friend Dwight; afterwards studying law at Boston in the 
office of John Adams, practising at New Haven and Hart- 
ford, filling legislative and judicial positions, and dying at 
Detroit in 1831. 

Trumbull was the satirist of the group. As a young 
man at Yale, he amused his leisure by contributing to the 
newspapers essays in the manner of “The Spectator” (“The 
Meddler,” “The Correspondent,” and the like); and verse 
satires after the fashion of Prior and Pope. There is 
nothing very new about the Jack Dapperwits, Dick Hair- 
brains, Tom Brainlesses, Miss Harriet Simpers, and Isabella 
Sprightlys of these compositions. The very names will 
recall to the experienced reader the stock figures of the 
countless Addisonian imitations which sicklied o’er the minor 
literature of the eighteenth century. But Trumbull’s mas- 
terpiece was “M’Fingal,” a Hudibrastic satire on the 
Tories, printed in part at Philadelphia in 1776, and in com- 
plete shape at Hartford in 1782, “by Hudson and Goodwin 
near the Great Bridge.” “M’Fingal” was the most popular 
poem of the Revolution. It went through more than thirty 
editions in America and England. In 1864 it was edited 
with elaborate historical notes by Benson J. Lossing, author 
of “The Field Book of the Revolution.” A reprint is 
mentioned as late as 1881. An edition, in two volumes, of 
Trumbull’s poetical works was issued in 1820. 

Timothy Dwight pronounced “M’Fingal” superior to 
“Hudibras.” The Marquis de Chastellux, who had fought 
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with Lafayette for the independence of the colonies; who 
had been amused when at Windham, says my authority, by 
Governor Jonathan Trumbull’s “pompous manner in trans- 
acting the most trifling public business”; and who translated 
into French Colonel Humphreys’s poetical “Address to the 
Armies of the United States of America,’—Chastellux 
wrote to Trumbull a propos of his burlesque: “I believe that 
you have rifled every flower which that kind of poetry could 
offer. . . . I prefer it to every work of the kind,—even 
‘Hudibras’.” And Moses Coit Tyler, whose four large 
volumes on our colonial and revolutionary literature are, 
for the most part, a much ado about nothing, waxes dithy- 
rambic on this theme. He speaks, for example, of “the 
vast and prolonged impression it has made upon the Ameri- 
can people.” But surely all this is very uncritical. All 
that is really alive of “M’Fingal” are a few smart couplets 
usually attributed to “Hudibras,” such as— 


No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


“M’Fingal” is one of the most successful of the innumerable 
imitations of “Hudibras’’; still it is an imitation, and, as 
such, inferior to its original. But apart from that, Trum- 
bull was far from having Butler’s astonishing resources of 
wit and learning, tedious as they often are from their mere 
excess. Nor is the Yankee sharpness of “M’Fingal” so 
potent a spirit as the harsh, bitter contempt of Butler, almost 
as inventive of insult as the seva indignatio of Swift. Yet 
“M’Fingal” still keeps a measure of historical importance, 
reflecting, in its cracked and distorted mirror of caricature, 
the features of a stormy time: the turbulent town meet- 
ings, the liberty poles and bonfires of the patriots; with the 
tar-and-feathering of Tories, and their stolen gatherings in 
cellars or other holes and corners. 

After peace was declared, a number of these young writers 
came together again in Hartford, where they formed a sort 
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of literary club with weekly meetings—“The Hartford 
Wits,” who for a few years made the little provincial 
capital the intellectual metropolis of the country. Trumbull 
had settled at Hartford in the practice of the law in 1781. 
Joel Barlow, who had hastily qualified for a chaplaincy in 
a Massachusetts brigade by a six weeks’ course of theology, 
and had served more or less sporadically through the war, 
came to Hartford in the year following and started a 
newspaper. David Humphreys, Yale 1771, illustrious 
founder of the Brothers in Unity Society, and importer of 
merino sheep, had enlisted in 1776 in a Connecticut militia 
regiment then on duty in New York. He had been on the 
staff of General Putnam, whose life he afterwards wrote; 
had been Washington’s aide and a frequent inmate at 
Mount Vernon from 1780 to 1783; then abroad (1784-1786), 
as secretary to the commission for making commercial trea- 
ties with the nations of Europe. (The commissioners were 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson.) On returning to his 
native Derby in 1786, he had been sent to the legislature 
at Hartford, and now found himself associated with Trum- 
bull, who had entered upon his Yale tutorship in 1771, the 
year of Humphreys’s graduation; and with Barlow, who 
had taken his B.A. degree in 1778. These three Pleiades 
drew to themselves other stars of lesser magnitude, the 
most remarkable of whom was Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, a 
native of Waterbury, but since 1784 a practising physician 
at Hartford and one of the founders of the Connecticut 
Medical Society. Hopkins was an eccentric humorist, and 
| is oddly described by Samuel Goodrich—“Peter Parley”— 
bi, as “long and lank, walking with spreading arms and 
; straddling legs.” “His nose was long, lean, and flexible,” 
adds Goodrich,—a description which suggests rather the 
; proboscis of the elephant, or at least of the tapir, than a 
) feature of the human countenance. 
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7 Other lights in this constellation were Richard Alsop, 
da from Middletown, who was now keeping a book store at 
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Hartford, and Theodore Dwight, brother to Timothy and 
brother-in-law to Alsop, and later the secretary and historian 
of the famous Hartford Convention of 1814, which came 
near to carrying New England into secession. We might 
reckon as an eighth Pleiad, Dr. Elihu H. Smith, then resid- 
ing at Wethersfield, who published in 1793 our first poetic 
miscellany, printed—of all places in the world—at Litch- 
field, “mine own romantic town”: seat of the earliest 
American law school, and emitter of this earliest American 
anthology. If you should happen to find in your garret 
a dusty copy of this collection, “American Poems, Original 
and Selected,” by Elihu H. Smith, hold on to it. It is 
worth money, and will be worth more. 

The Hartford Wits contributed to local papers, such as 
the “New Haven Gazette” and the “Connecticut Courant,” 
a series of political lampoons: “The Anarchiad,” “The 
Echo,” and “The Political Greenhouse,” a sort of Yankee 
“Dunciad,” “Rolliad,’ and “Anti-Jacobin.” They were 
staunch Federalists, friends of a close union and a strong 
central government; and used their pens in support of the 
administrations of Washington and Adams, and to ridicule 
Jefferson and the Democrats. It was a time of great con- 
fusion and unrest: of Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, 
and the irredeemable paper currency in Rhode Island. In 
Connecticut, Democratic mobs were protesting against the 
vote of five years’ pay to the officers of the disbanded army. 
“The Echo” and “The Political Greenhouse” were pub- 
lished in book form in 1807; “The Anarchiad” not till 1861, 
by Thomas H. Pease, New Haven, with notes and introduc- 
tion by Luther G. Riggs. I am not going to quote these 
satires. ‘They amused their own generation and doubtless 
did good. “The Echo” had the honor of being quoted in 
Congress by an angry Virginian, to prove that Connecticut 
was trying to draw the country into a war with France. 
It caught up cleverly the humors of the day, now travesty- 
ing a speech of Jefferson, now turning into burlesque a 
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Boston town meeting. A local flavor is given by allusions 
to Connecticut traditions: Captain Kidd, the Blue Laws, 
the Windham Frogs, the Hebron pump, the Wethersfield 
onion gardens. But the sparkle has gone out of it. There 
is a perishable element in political satire. I find it difficult 
to interest young people nowadays even in the “Biglow 
Papers,” which are so much superior, in every way, to 
“M’Fingal” or “The Anarchiad.” 

Timothy Dwight would probably have rested his title to 
literary fame on his five volumes of theology and the eleven 
books of his “Conquest of Canaan.” But the epic is unread 
and unreadable, while theological systems need constant 
restatement in an age of changing beliefs. There is one 
excellent hymn by Dwight in the collections,—“I love thy 
kingdom, Lord.” His war song, “Columbia, Columbia, in 
glory arise,” was once admired, but has faded. I have 
found it possible to take a mild interest in the long poem, 
“Greenfield Hill,” a partly idyllic and partly moral didactic 
piece, emanating from the country parish, three miles from 
the Sound, in the town of Fairfield, where Dwight was 
pastor from 1783 to 1795. The poem has one peculiar 
feature: each of its seven parts was to have imitated the 
manner of some one British poet. Part One is in the blank 
verse and the style of Thomson’s “Seasons”; Part Two 
in the heroic couplets and the diction of Goldsmith’s 
“Traveller” and “Deserted Village.” For lack of time this 
design was not systematically carried out, but the reader is 
reminded now of Prior, then of Cowper, and again of 
Crabbe. The nature descriptions and the pictures of rural 
life are not untruthful, though somewhat tame and conven- 
tional. The praise of modest competence is sung, and the 
wholesome simplicity of American life, under the equal dis- 
tribution of wealth, as contrasted with the luxury and 
corruption of European cities. Social questions are dis- 
cussed, such as, “the state of negro slavery in Connecticut” ; 
and “what is not, and what is, a social female visit.” Narra- 
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tive episodes give variety to the descriptive and reflective 
portions: the burning of Fairfield in 1779 by the British 
under Governor Tryon; the destruction of the remnants of 
the Pequod Indians in a swamp three miles west of the town. 
It is distressing to have the Yankee farmer called “the 
swain,” and his wife and daughter “the fair,” in regular 
eighteenth century style; and Long Island, which is always 
in sight and frequently apostrophized, personified as 


“Longa.” 
Then on the borders of this sapphire plain 


Shall growing beauties grace my fair domain . . . 
Gay groves exult: Chinesian gardens glow, 
And bright reflections paint the wave below. 


The poet celebrates Connecticut artists and inventors :— 


Such forms, sueh deeds on Rafael’s tablets shine, 
And such, O Trumbull, glow alike on thine. 


David Bushnell of Saybrook had invented a submarine 
torpedo boat, nicknamed “the American Turtle,” with 
which he undertook to blow up Lord Admiral Howe’s 
gunship in New York harbor. Humphreys gives an 
account of the failure of this enterprise in his “Life of 
Putnam.” It was some of Bushnell’s machines, set afloat 
on the Delaware, among the British shipping, that occa- 
sioned the panic celebrated in Hopkinson’s satirical ballad, 
“The Battle of the Kegs,” which we used to declaim at 
school. “See,” exclaims Dwight, 

See Bushnell’s strong creative genius, fraught 
With all th’ assembled powers of skillful thought, 


His mystic vessel plunge beneath the waves 
And glide through dark retreats and coral caves! 


Dr. Holmes, who knew more about Yale poets than they 
know about each other, has rescued one line from “Green- 
field Hill.” “The last we see of snow,” he writes, in his 


paper on “The Seasons,” “is, in the language of a native 
poet, 
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The lingering drift behind the shady wall. 


This is from a bard more celebrated once than now, Timothy 
Dwight, the same from whom we borrowed the piece we 
used to speak, beginning (as we said it), 


Columby, Columby, to glory arise! 


The line with the drift in it has stuck in my memory like 
a feather in an old nest, and is all that remains to me of 
his ‘Greenfield Hill’.” 


As President of Yale College from 1795 to 1817, Dr. 
Dwight, by his sermons, addresses, and miscellaneous writ- 
ings, his personal influence with young men, and his public 
spirit, was a great force in the community. I have an idea 
that his “Travels in New England and New York,” posthu- 
mously published in 1821-1822, in four volumes, will survive 
all his other writings. I can reeommend Dwight’s “Travels” 
as a really entertaining book, and full of solid observation. 

Of all the wooden poetry of these Connecticut bards, 
David Humphreys’s seems to me the woodenest,—big 
patriotic verse essays on the model of the “Essay on Man”: 
“Address to the Armies of the United States’; “On the 
Happiness of America”; “On the Future Glory of the 
United States”; “On the Love of Country”; “On the Death 
of George Washington,” etc. Yet Humphreys was a 
most important figure. He was plenipotentiary to Portugal 
and Spain, and a trusted friend of Washington, from whom, 
perhaps, he caught that stately deportment which is said 
to have characterized him. He imported a hundred merino 
sheep from Spain, landing them from shipboard at his native 
Derby, then a port of entry on the lordly Housatonic. He 
wrote a dissertation on merino sheep, and also celebrated 
the exploit in song. The Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society gave him a gold medal for his services in improving 
the native breed. But if these sheep are even remotely 
responsible for Schedule K, it might be wished that they 
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had remained in Spain, or had been as the flocks of Bo-Peep. 
Colonel Humphreys died at New Haven in 1818. The col- 
lege owns his portrait by Stuart, and his monument in Grove 
Street cemetery is dignified by a Latin inscription reciting 
his titles and achievements, and telling how, like a second 
Jason, he brought the auwream vellerem from Europe to 
Connecticut. Colonel Humphreys’s works were hand- 
somely published at New York in 1804, with a list of sub- 
scribers headed by their Catholic Majesties, the King and 
Queen of Spain, and followed by Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, and numerous dukes and chevaliers. Among the 
humbler subscribers I am gratified to observe the names of 
Nathan Beers, merchant, New Haven; and Isaac Beers & 
Co., booksellers, New Haven (six copies),—no ances- 
tors but conjecturally remote collateral relatives of the 
undersigned. 

I cannot undertake to quote from Humphreys’s poems. 
The patriotic feeling that prompted them was genuine; the 
descriptions of campaigns in which he himself had borne 
a part have a certain value; but the poetry as such, though 
by no means contemptible, is quite uninspired. Homer’s 
catalogue of .ships is a hackneyed example of the way in 
which a great poet can make bare names poetical. Hum- 
phreys had a harder job, and passages of his battle pieces 
read like pages from a city directory. 


As fly autumnal leaves athwart some dale, 

Borne on the pinions of the sounding gale, 

Or glides the gossamer o’er rustling reeds, 

Bland’s, Sheldon’s, Moylan’s, Baylor’s battle steeds 
So skimmed the plain. ‘ 

Then Huger, Maxwell, Mifflin, Marshall, Read, 
Hastened from states remote to seize the meed; . . . 
While Smallwood, Parsons, Shepherd, Irvine, Hand, 
Guest, Weedon, Muhlenberg, leads each his band. 


Does the modern reader recognize a forefather among these 
heroic patronymics? Just as good men as fought at Mara- 
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thon or Agincourt. Nor can it be said of any one of them 
quia caret vate sacro. 

But the loudest blast upon the trump of fame was blown 
by Joel Barlow. It was agreed that in him America had 
produced a supreme poet. Born at Redding—where Mark 
Twain died the other day,—the son of a farmer, Barlow 
was graduated at Yale in 1778—just a hundred years before 
President Taft. He married the daughter of a Guilford 
blacksmith, who had moved to New Haven to educate his 
sons; one of whom, Abraham Baldwin, afterwards went to 
Georgia, grew up with the country, and became United 
States Senator. 

After the failure of his Hartford journal, Barlow went 
to France, in 1778, as agent of the Scioto Land Company, 
which turned out to be a swindling concern. He now 
“embraced French principles,” that is, became a Jacobin 
and freethinker, to the scandal of his old Federalist friends. 
He wrote a song to the guillotine and sang it at festal 
gatherings in London. He issued other revolutionary 
literature, in particular an “Advice to the Privileged 
Orders,” suppressed by the British government; whereupon 
Barlow, threatened with arrest, went back to France. The 
Convention made him a French citizen; he speculated 
luckily in the securities of the republic, which rose rapidly 
with the victories of its armies. He lived in much splendor 
in Paris, where Robert Fulton, inventor of steamboats, 
made his home with him for seven years. In 1795, he was 
appointed United States consul to Algiers, resided there 
two years, and succeeded in negotiating the release of the 
American captives who had been seized by Algerine pirates. 
After seventeen years’ absence, he returned to America, and 
built a handsome country house on Rock Creek, Washing- 
ton, which he named characteristically “Kalorama.” He 
had become estranged from orthodox New England, and 
lived on intimate terms with Jefferson, and the Democratic 
leaders, French sympathizers, and philosophical deists. 
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In 1811 President Madison sent him as minister pleni- 
potentiary to France, to remonstrate with the emperor on 
the subject of the Berlin and Milan decrees, which were 
injuring American commerce. He was summoned to 
Wilna, Napoleon’s headquarters in his Russian campaign, 
where he was promised a personal interview. But the 
retreat from Moscow had begun. Fatigue and exposure 
brought on an illness from which Barlow died in a small 
Polish village near Cracow. An elaborate biography, “The 
Life and Letters of Joel Barlow,” by Charles Burr Todd, 
was published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1886. 

Barlow’s most ambitious undertaking was the “Colum- 
biad,” originally printed at Hartford in 1787 as “The 
Vision of Columbus,” and then reissued in its expanded form 
at Philadelphia in 1807: a sumptuous quarto with plates 
by the best English and French engravers from designs by 
Robert Fulton, altogether the finest specimen of book-mak- 
ing that had then appeared in America. The “Columbiad’s” 
greatness was in inverse proportion to its bigness. Grandi- 


osity was its author’s besetting sin, and the plan of the poem 
is absurdly grandiose. It tells how Hesper appeared to 
Columbus in prison and led him to a hill of vision whence 
he viewed the American continents spread out before him, 
and the panorama of their whole future history unrolled. 
Among other things he saw the Connecticut river— 


Thy stream, my Hartford, through its misty robe, 
Played in the sunbeams, belting far the globe. 

No watery glades through richer vallies shine, 
Nor drinks the sea a lovelier wave than thine. 


It is odd to come upon familiar place-names swoln to epic 
pomp. There is Danbury, for example, which one asso- 
ciates with the manufacture of hats and a somewhat rowdy 
annual fair. In speaking of the towns set on fire by the 
British, the poet thus exalteth Danbury, whose flames were 
visible from native Redding :— 
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Norwalk expands the blaze; o’er Redding hills 

High flaming Danbury the welkin fills. 

Esopus burns, New York’s deliteful fanes 

And sea-nursed Norfolk light the neighboring plains. 


But Barlow’s best poem was “Hasty Pudding,” a mock- 
heroic after the fashion of Philips’s “Cider,” and not, I 
think, inferior to that. One couplet, in particular, has 
prevailed against the tooth of time:— 


E’en in thy native regions how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee mush! 


This poem was written in 1792 in Savoy, whither Barlow 
had gone to stand as deputy to the National Convention. 
In a little inn at Chambéry, a bowl of polenta, or Indian 
meal pudding, was set before him, and the familiar dish made 
him homesick for Connecticut. You remember how Dr. 
Holmes describes the dinners of the young American medi- 
cal students in Paris at the T'rois Fréres; and how one of 
them would sit tinkling the ice in his wine glass, “saying that 
he was hearing the cowbells as he used to hear them, when 
the deep-breathing kine came home at twilight from the 
huckleberry pasture in the old home a thousand leagues 
towards the sunset.” 


ON MAPS AND RABBIT-HOLES 
By Cuartes S. Brooks 


N what pleasurable mystery would we live were it not for 
maps! If I chance on the name of a town I have visited, 
I locate it on a map. I may not actually get down the 
atlas and put my finger on the name, but at least I picture 
to myself its lines and contour and judge its miles in inches. 
And thereby for a thing of ink and cardboard I have ban- 
ished from the world its immensity and mystery. But if 
there were no maps—what then? By other devices I would 
have to locate it. I would say that it came at the end of 
some particular day’s journey; that it lies in the twilight 
at the conclusion of twenty miles of dusty road; that it lies 
one hour nightward of a blow-out. I would make it neigh- 
bor to an appetite gratified and a thirst assuaged, a cool 
bath, a lazy evening with starlight and country sounds. Is 
not this better than a dot on a printed page? 

That is the town, I would say, where we had the mutton 
chops and where we heard the bullfrogs on the bridge. Or 
that town may be circumstanced in cherry pie, a comical face 
at the next table, a friendly dog with hair-trigger tail, or 
some immortal glass of beer on a bench outside a road-inn. 
These things make that town as a flame in the darkness, a 
flame on a hillside to overtop my course. Many years can 
go grinding by without obliterating the pleasant sight of 
its flare. Or maybe the town is so intermingled with dismal 
memories that no good comes of too particularly locating it. 
Then Tony Lumpkin’s advice on finding Mr. Hardcastle’s 
house is enough. “It’s a damn’d long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way.” And let it go at that. 

Maps are toadies to the thoroughfares. They shower 
their attentions on the wide pavements, holding them up to 
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observation, marking them in red, and babbling and prat- 
tling obsequiously about them, meanwhile snubbing with 
disregard all the lanes and bypaths. They are cockney and 
are interested in showing only the highroads between cities, 
and in consequence neglect all tributary loops and windings. 
In a word, they are against the jog-trot countryside and 
conspire with the signposts against all loitering and irregu- 
larity. As for me I do not like a straight thoroughfare. 
To travel such a road is like passing a holiday with a man 
who is going about his business. Idle as you are, vacant of 
purpose, alert for distraction, he must keep his eyes straight 
ahead and he must attend to the business in hand. I like a 
road that is at heart a vagabond, which loiters in the shade 
and turns its head on occasion to look around the corner of 
a hill, which will seek out obscure villages even though it 
requires.a zigzag course up a hillside, which follows a river 
for the very love of its company and humors its windings, 
which trots alongside and listens to its ripple and then 
crosses, sans bridge, like a schoolboy, with its toes in the 
water. I love a road which goes with the easy, rolling gait 
of a sailor ashore. It has no thought of time and it 
accepts all the vagaries of your laziness. I love a road 
which weaves itself into eddies of eager traffic before the 
door of an inn, and stops a minute at the drinking trough 
because it has heard the thirst in your horse’s whinny; and 
afterwards it bends its head on the hillside for a last look 
at the kindly spot. Ah, but the vagabond cannot remain 
long on the hills. Its best are its lower levels. So down 
it dips. The descent is easy for roads and cart wheels and 
vagabonds and much else; until in the evening it hears 
again the murmur of waters, and its journey has ended. 
So fie on your fawning, cringing, straight-laced, truckling, 
puritanical maps! 

There is of course some fun in a map that is all wrong. 
Those, for example, of the early navigators are worth any- 
body’s time. There is possibility in one that shows Japan 
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where Long Island ought to be. That map is human. It 
makes a correct and proper map no better than a molly- 
coddle. There can be fine excitement in learning on the 
best of fourteenth century authority that there is no 
America and that India lies outside the Pillars of Hercules. 
The uncharted seas, the incognova terra where lions are (wbi 
leones erunt, as the maps say), these must always stir us. 
In my copy of Gulliver are maps of his discoveries. Lilli- 
put lies off the coast of Sumatra and must now be within 
sight of the passengers bound from London to Melbourne 
if only they had eyes to see it. Brobdingnag, would you 
believe it, is a hump on the west coast of America and can- 
not be far from San Francisco. That gives one a start. 
Swift, writing in 1725 with a world to choose from, selects 
the Californian coast as the most remote and unknown for 
the scene of his fantastical adventure. It thrusts 1725 into 
a gray antiquity. And yet there are many buildings in 
England still standing that antedate 1725 by many years, 
some by centuries. Queen Elizabeth had been dead more 
than a hundred years. Canterbury was almost as old and 
probably in worse repair than it is now, when Frisco was 
still Brobdingnag. Can it be that the giant red trees and 
the tall bragging of the Coast date from its heroic past? 
Story-writers have nearly always been the foes of maps, 
finding in them a kind of cramping of their mental legs. 
And in consequence they have struck upon certain devices 
for getting off the map and away from its precise and 
restricting bigotry. Davy fell asleep. It was Davy, you 
remember, who grew drowsy one winter afternoon before 
the fire and sailed away with the goblin in his grandfather’s 
clock. Robinson Crusoe was driven off his bearings by 
stress of weather at sea. This is a popular device for elud- 
ing the known world. Whenever in your novel you come 
on a sentence like this—On the third night it came on to 
blow and that night and the three succeeding days and 
nights we ran close-hauled before the tempest,—whenever 
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you come on a sentence like that, you may know that the 
author feels pinched and cramped by civilization, and is 
going to regale you with some adventures of his uncharted 
imagination which are likely to be worth your attention. 

Then there was Sentimental Tommy! Do you remem- 
ber how he came to find the Enchanted Street? It hap- 
pened that there was a parade, “an endless row of policemen 
walking in single file, all with the right leg in the air at the 
same time, then the left leg. Seeing at once that they 
were after him, Tommy ran, ran, ran until in turning a 
corner he found himself wedged between two legs. He was 
of just sufficient size to fill the aperture, but after a momen- 
tary lock he squeezed through, and they proved to be the 
gate into an enchanted land.” In that lies the whole phi- 
losophy of going without a map. There is magic in the 
world then. There are surprises. You do not know what 
is ahead. And you cannot tell what is about to happen. 
You move in a proper twilight of events. After that 
Tommy went looking for policemen’s legs. Doubtless 
there were some details of the wizardry that he overlooked, 
as never again could he come out on the Enchanted Street 
in quite the same fashion. Alice had a different method. 
She fell down a rabbit-hole and thereby freed herself from 
some very irksome lessons and besides met several interest- 
ing people including a Duchess. Alice may be considered 
the very John Sebastian Cabot of the rabbit-hole. Before 
her time it was known only to rabbits, woodchucks, and dogs 
on holidays, whose noses are muddy with poking. But 
since her time all this is changed. Now it is known as the 
portal of adventure. It is the escape from the plane of 
life into its third dimension. 

Children have the true understanding of maps. They 
never yield slavishly to them. If they want a pirate’s den 
they put it where it is handiest, behind the couch in the sit- 
ting-room just beyond the glimmer of firelight. If they 
want an Indian village, where is there a better place than in 
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the black space under the stairs, where it can be reached 
without great fatigue after supper? Farthest Thule may 
be behind the asparagus bed. The North Pole itself may 
be decorated by Annie on Monday afternoon with the week’s 
wash. From whatever house you hear a child’s laugh, if it 
be a real child and a great poet, you may know that from 
the garret window, even as you pass, Sinbad, adrift on the 
Indian ocean, may be looking for a sail, and that the forty 
thieves huddle, daggers drawn, in the coal hole. Then it 
is a fine thing for a child to run away to sea—well, really 
not to sea, but down the street, past gates and gates and 
gates, until it comes to the edge of the known and sees a 
collie or some such terrible thing. I myself have a fine 
recollection of running away from a farmhouse. Maybe I 
did not get more than a hundred paces, but I looked on some 
broad heavens, saw a new mystery in the night’s shadows, 
and just before I became afraid I had a taste of a new life. 

To me it is strange that so few people go down rabbit- 
holes. We cannot be expected to find the same delight in 
squeezing our fat selves behind the couch of evenings, nor 
can we hope to find that the Chinese Mountains actually 
lie beyond our garden fence. We cannot exactly run away 
either; after one is twenty, that takes on an ugly and 
vagrant look, commendable as it may be on the early 
marches. Prince Hal is always a more amiable spectacle 
than John Falstaff, much as we love the knight. But there 
are men, however few, who although they are beyond forty 
retain in themselves a fine zest for adventure. A man who, 
I am proud to say, is a friend of mine and who is a devil 
for efficient work by which he is making himself known in 
the world, goes of evenings into the most delightful truantry 
with his music. And it isn’t only music, it is flowers and 
pictures and books. Of course he has an unusual brain and 
few men can hope to equal him. He is like Disraeli in that 
respect, who, it is said, could turn in a flash from the prob- 
lem of financing the Suez Canal to the contemplation of 
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the daffodils nodding along the fence. But do the rest of 
us try? There are few men of business, no matter with 
what singleness of purpose they have been installing their 
machinery and counting their nickels, but will admit that 
this is but a small part of life. They dream of rabbit-holes, 
but they will never go down one. I had dinner recently 
with a man who by his honesty and perseverance has built 
up and maintained a large and successful business. An 
orchestra was playing, and when it finished the man told 
me that if he could write music like that he would devote 
himself to it. Well, if he has enough desire in him for that 
speech, he owes it to himself that he sound his own depths 
for the discoveries he may make. It is doubtful if this quest 
would really lead him to write music, God forbid; it might 
however induce him to develop a latent appreciation until 
it became in him both a refreshment and a stimulus. 

There are many places uncharted that are worth a visit. 
Treasure Island is somewhere on the seas, the still-vex’d 
Bermoothes feel the wind of some southern ocean, the Coast 
of Bohemia lies on the furthermost shore of fairyland—all 
of these wonderful, like white towers in the mind. But 
nearer home, as near as the pirate’s den that we built as 
children, within sight of our firelight, should come the 
dreams and thoughts that set us free from sordidness, that 
teach our minds versatility and sympathy, that create for 
us hobbies and avocations of worth, that rest and refresh us. 
If we must be ocean liners all day, plodding between known 
and monotonous ports, at least we may be tramp ships at 
night, cargoed with strange stuffs and trafficking for lonely 
and unvisited seas. 








POEMS 
By JoHn ERSKINE 


To a Vagrant Poet 


Master who knowest song, the spell of mystical rhythm, 

The lure of the cry of the soul, the beat of her mounting 
wings, 

Lover of poets, and lover of youth, and lover of freedom, 

Lift for us over the sea the song that no one sings! 

For who hath sung of the hour that stalks the land like a 
phantom, 

The fear that starts at its shadow, and turns on itself, and 
is dumb? 

And the land that outbraves her fate with indestructible 
beauty— 


When will the singer to praise her, lover and poet, come? 


Mediterranean wanderer, haunting the shrines of the poets, 

Surges and strains no homeward prayer in thy heart for 
the free— 

There where earth and ocean plead for the freedom-lovers, 

Torrent and crag for Byron, for Shelley the stars and the 
sea? 

Never so far they wandered, never so long their exile 

But their hearts still beat in England, and still her need 
was near; 

How they would bid thee, poet, harken thy country’s 
anguish! 

Hearest thou not so far? or carest thou not to hear? 


Peace that once waved over the world with hands of blessing 
Blesses only the rich—on the poor lays pitiless hands; 
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Freedom that freshened the earth from inexhaustible foun- 
tains 

Into myriad deltas spreads, and dies in the sands. 

Dim are the dreams of our fathers, sluggish their will is 
within us, 

Baffled or careless we drift in the fog of a leaderless fate, 

But the voice of a prophet courageous would rally us forth 
to one standard, 

Would gather a million yearnings with a song to build the 
state! 
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What rich Vergilian odors of earth, what silvery-fountained 

Garden that lulled Catullus’s heart-ache draws thee now, 

Where olive and ilex bear their freight of a poet’s blos- 
soms— 

Breath and blood of the Muses in the scent and sap of the 
bough? 

Would thou wert here, my poet, where rioting orchards 
take us, 
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Meadowy dreams waylay us that lurk in the mothering loam, 
Where over the hillroads set with whitening shoals of laurel, 
Clear as the heaven of Italy, the Northern skies of home! 


Comrades that walk beside me have left their hearts behind 
them 

In the long Virginia valley, on the Carolina hill; 

Love, to the last horizon, beggarly pleads to be uttered, 

And thou, the Voice God gave us, art wandering, wandering 
still! 

Thou hast the shrines of silence, the ghosts that cannot 
answer, 

The paths that would not miss thee, tho’ one less pilgrim 
came; 

Here are the passion, the hope of the song that craves the 
singer, 

And the hearts that are waiting, waiting, to love him into 
fame. 
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Satan* 


“Hail, Lord of Heaven, Almighty Loneliness, 
World-maker! thou who not in love but wrath 
Shaped me this plot of sham infinitudes— 

Earth, the day-fire, stars and the useless moon, 
And man and creatures meaner, and called them good! 
Good for how long? Lord, Lord, shall goodness end! 
Where shines the light that healed thy want of me, 
Light-bearer once, thy shadow-bringer now? 
Behold, the unsteady sun, now glow now gloom, 
Like a spent coal blown on by wind and sand, 

Is quenched with sifting dust of the dead stars. 
Where is that world for which the heavens were made, 
That globe unquiet of the lava-spume 

Which from thine anger dript and cooled itself, 
That world whereon thy breath malign, and vast 
Ponderous loom of motion, force, and rhythm 
Stroking the planet-paths, at length begot 

Man in thy image, infinitely small, 

To squirm, and breed, and marvel at his race— 
Even of us, much more of things much less, 

To take the measure and impose the name, 

And fear us, or desire us, or forget? 

Where is that world which thou for man designed? 
See where that little whiteness near the sun 

Walks virginal, a moon of innocence, 

That little hell reformed, which of our combat 
Remembers nothing, nor of man’s debauch 

In futile lusts he never learnt from me, 

His godlike wallowings in the slough of love 

And fattenings of his purposeless desire; 

Nor of his end remembers, nor its own 

Foresees, but coldly haunts the dying sun, 

God’s little world, which, being dead, is pure.” 


* Suggested by the poem “Armistice” by Frederick Erastus Pierce, 
in the Yate Review for October, 1911. 
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So at the vaulted shell of utmost heaven 
Challenging toward the impenetrable beyond, 
The eternal questioner waited upon God. 
Merely to stand in that great light he strove; 
Even as a bird in a strong wind pendulous 
With league-long flight only his station holds, 
So beating up into the sight of God 
Satan no headway made, but with fierce wing 
Pushing from darkness, the orbéd vacancy 
Retraced of an annihilated star. 

Soon, unrebuked, he shouted up through space— 


“Thou who didst build this crumbling universe, 
O Boaster, who wouldst bruise me with the heel 
Of man, but first wouldst play me for his soul, 
Alas, the pieces and the board wear out 
Ere the game quite begins! Omnipotence, 

Did prudence whisper thee to this shrewd end, 
Or thy weak will that could not well create, 

Or hast thou played, Gambler Divine, as one 
Who sits no longer at a losing game, 

But sweeps the board away?” 


Still unperturbed 
The blessed silence of the face of God 
Came luminous against Satan like the sun. 
He then with moderated insolence— 


“Forgive, Almighty God, for well I know 
Not from thy weakness flows this huge decay, 
But from thy central virtue, Change. Forgive 
One like me stedfast, who from star to star 
Tracked in exile my yearnings and my faith, 
The azure promise of my heart of light, 
Eternity, that only in me was; 

Whereon man gazing fed his want therewith, 
Like the cool stars to endure perpetually. 
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Thou knowest, who knowest all, in honorable 
Intent the least advantage to abjure, 

Though my own nature bred it, I drove out 
This strong delusion from man’s clinging soul; 
Me only eternal, me the evil one 

He by my aid beheld, and worshipt thee 

The various, the time-server, the manifold death. 
Blame me not, Lord, though his excited thought 
Have thrown thee in these meshes of thyself: 
Since all things alter, God no less shall change; 
Seasons of climax limit even the are 

Of godhood, bettering on from age to age, 
Then ripe, then rotting, then toward life re-bound. 
But why, O Prudence, who alone art wise, 
Didst thou proclaim thyself Good Absolute? 
Man with his maggot reason sapped thy boast: 
The perfect evil must at last be good, 

The perfect good be evil, for all evolve. 

Lo, man hath reconciled us, who before 

Diluted never our happiness of hate-— 

Yea, in a twilight kinship hath confused 

What in our will were strange as night and day. 
Evil uprooted from me I have felt, 

With alien pang some graft of goodness known, 
And, though I look not on thy holy face, 
Wearest thou not some scars that once were mine?” 


On venom more sinister meditative 
Circlewise through wide heaven the Serpent swayed 
Cobra-headed, darting his vibrant tongue— 


“The secret of thy treacherous plan for him 
Did man not solve, the terminus foresee 
Of breath-departed dust and cooling earth— 
Unfathomable emptiness at the last? 
Yea, did he not forestall thy trick, O God, 
And ere his end annihilate thee first, 
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Causes remote and far effects reducing 
To the mirage of his hot, barren soul? 
Thou the mere shadow of his little self 
Cast large in front by me, his following light!” 


Wrath-wearied, yet defiant, Satan abode; 
Then baffled from the eyes inscrutable 

Of the First Patience and the Ultimate Good, 
Into profounder hate the fiend withdrew. 


NIGHT ARMIES 


By Lee Wiison Dopp 


The street is gray with rain, 

The gutters run surcharged. All night 
I heard war-chariots sweep the plain 

In one long-rolling wave of fight. 


Now it is dawn, and I can see 
No battle wreck, no littered plain: 
Where do the wild night-armies flee?— 
The street is gray with rain. 


And down the street an ash-cart jolts 
Ponderous, and I turn away... 

God, how the ghost in man revolts 
Against the day! 





THE MORALS OF THE RHYMING 
DICTIONARY 


By Cuar.es F’. RicHarpson 


WONDER whether the kindly George Gascoigne real- 
ized what he was doing when he told the intending 
poetaster how to make his own Rhyming Dictionary. 

Gascoigne’s list of jingles was but a little one, to be sure— 
only a dozen lines or so; but did it not open Pandora’s box? 
Turn to his “Certayne Notes of Instruction concerning the 
Making of Verse or Ryme in English, written at the request 
of Master Edouardo Donati”: 

“To help you a little with ryme (which is also a plaine 
yong schollers lesson), worke thus: when you haue set downe 
your first verse, take the last worde thereof and coumpt ouer 
all the wordes of the selfe same sounde by order of the 
Alphabete: As, for example, the laste woorde of your firste 
line is care, to ryme therwith you haue bare, clare, dare, 
fare, gare, hare, and share, mare, snare, rare, stare, and 
ware, &c. Of all these take that which may best serue your 
purpose, carying reason with rime: and if none of them will 
serue so, then alter the laste worde of your former verse, but 
yet do not willingly alter the meanyng of your Inuention.” 

There it was; no Manipulus Vocabulorum, concealed 
beneath a foreign cloak, but a Ready-Made Poet: 


Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


Henceforth, however, the bard could deceive nobody, for 
evidently he was but a word-monger, counting stresses on 
his fingers and mumbling A B C in search of a substitute 
for inspiration. In vain, centuries later, did a Jones Very 
declare his sonnets to be divinely inspired, or a Théodore 
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de Banville prattle about “ce mot sorcier, ce mot fée, ce mot 
magique,” and exclaim, with all the strenuousness of italics: 
“Si vous étes poéte, vous commencerez par voir distinctement 
dans la chambre noire de votre cerveau tout ce que vous 
voulez montrer 4 votre auditeur, et en méme temps que les 
visions, se présenteront spontanément a votre esprit les mots 
qui, placés a la fin des vers, auront le don d’évoquer ces 
mémes visions pour vos auditeurs.” The public knew better; 
the laurel was torn from the poet’s brow, for his jingle of 
corresponding sounds was only a by-product of industry: 
the “rude beggarly rhyming” of Ascham; the “childish 
titillation” denounced by Campion; or Milton’s “invention 
of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter and lame 
metre . . . a thing of itself, to all judicious ears, 
trivial and of no musical delight.” Who could respect the 
rhymer after such words from the author of “L’ Allegro”? 
The public was likely to say to the poet: “Your Rhyming 
Dictionary, whether carried in your head like Gascoigne’s 
or lying on your desk like Walker’s, Barnum’s, or Loring’s, 
must bedevil your inspiration and twist your message. 
Rhyme at your peril, amatory pagan or reverend moralist; 
for we know that you are singing not what you would, but 
what you must. No alliterative Anglo-Saxon bard, no 
assonantal Spanish serenader, was ever so fettered as your 
modern end-rhymer. Probably you have lost your intel- 
lectual conscience; and at best it is the machine, not you, that 
is carolling or preaching.” 

Therefore let us take for our sub-text “The Perversion of 
Sense for the Sake of the Rhyme” (unconscious anapestic 
tetrameter ), and see how, in English poetry, the servant has 
led the master. 

The inexorable wheel begins to turn out its distorted 
product at the very start. What, for instance, are more 
nearly basal words, in this mysterious existence of ours, than 
love, home, heaven? Let us suppose that the bardling tries 
to ring a few more rhymes on the first. Above looks aloft, 
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and still answers its purpose; but dove went out of poetical 
fashion about 1850, when the “lines” of such poetesses as 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon and Hannah Flagg Gould dis- 
appeared with our grandmothers’ albums. A glove reminds 
us of chivalry or the “Lady of Lyons,” but is poor poetical 
material in our time. Shove is out of the question; and so 
the poet falls back, as of old, on move, prove, rove, etc., 
regretfully remembering that the vowel in love, in Shake- 
speare’s day, was probably pronounced like oo in modern 
roof, so that “poetic license” was freer than now. 

Home is not much better off. Dome is useless; loam is 
too agricultural; one cannot always roam; and, besides, 
Wordsworth has monopolized the word by making his emi- 
nently domestic and Established Church skylark—so dif- 
ferent from Shelley’s—a 


Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam— 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 


Dryden’s rhymes of home, plum, and gum are small help, 


though certainly unpretending, as Baedeker says of little 
inns. Really, there is little to do, save, like John Howard 
Payne, to match home with itself, or, like Scott, Moore, and 
Emerson, to say come: home, which is usually sound advice. 

Heaven comes to grief even more speedily. Leaven is 
Biblical but unethereal, while poor friendless eleven, the first 
numeral with no characteristic of unity, complexity, or mystic 
charm, is useless. Poe once dragged in levin, but seven is 
about all that is left, and the poet must fall back upon the 
self-evident truth that rhyme is the identity or close similarity 
of stressed sounds in corresponding places, interpreting 
“close similarity” rather liberally. Nevertheless, what could 
be flatter than the forced rhyme even, in the first stanza of 
Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel” as it originally appeared 
in “The Germ” in 1850? 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven; 
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Her blue deep eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 


And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Later, by the obvious change of making even a noun, though 
retaining of necessity the imperfect rhyme, Rossetti brought 
the stanza into its present more poetical form: 


Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 


As regards heaven, it is hard to see why poets have made so 
little use of forgiven and shriven, words which, if the rhyme 
must perforce be twisted, are certainly good passports to 
paradise. 

River is another of the vexatiously lonely words, in view 
of its pretty sound and poetic suggestion. “The leaves of 
the grave-grass quiver” very effectively in Francis Finch’s 
tour-de-force, “The Blue and the Gray”; and the suicide in 
Hood’s noble lines could most properly tremble and shiver 
in the bleak winds of March; but that is about all. Gwuadal- 
quivir has occasionally helped out, but its current could not 
last. Longfellow, in his “Catawba Wine,” masked the 
necessities of the case by introducing the Rhine and 
the Danube into the company of the Spanish stream. 

Inasmuch as ever and never—indispensable in this life 
of ours, between an unreturning past and a beckoning 
eternity—are themselves almost companionless, they are 
inclined, if a wretched pun may be pardoned, to pool their 
issues with river. Sever is occasionally forced into 
their company; but endeavor is prosy and lever unthinkable. 
Of course we all remember the prodigality of Longfellow’s 
“Forever, never, never, forever,” in which the words are 
packed into a parcel by themselves. 

More, no more, evermore, nevermore, are more fortunate, 
and have marched down the centuries accompanied by a 
Provencal-like profusion of rhymes, all the more welcome 
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because their ideas are as ever-present as the stroke of the 
clock. Whether Poe showed foresight or hindsight in his 
“Philosophy of Composition” essay on the mechanism of 
“The Raven,” there is no disputing the thesis that o is the 
most melodious and variant vowel; that the liquids m and r 
form mellifluous neighbors; and that we may truly say with 
another poet: “No more! all hell is writ in those two words.” 

A bygone American humorist once said to me that it was 
a wise dispensation of Providence that the best things are 
the commonest: air, light, water, grain, fruits, etc. But, 
as we have seen, the poet does not so find it in seeking to 
discover mates for such commonplaces as love, home, heaven, 
river, forever. Nor is he any better off when he turns to 
beauty, the chief outward, or duty, the chief inward, support 
of life. Crashaw tumbled the two together into the 
humblest company: 


I wish her beauty 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glittering shoe-tie— 


the final word being, on De Banville’s theory, “ce mot 
sorcier, ce mot fée, ce mot magique.” Mrs. Browning con- 
sidered Goethe: duty a symphonic unity. Wordsworth, 
in his “Ode to Duty,” did not try to rhyme the word itself, 
though he was not afraid to close the second stanza with 
the sixteenth-century rhyme misplaced: cast. Swinburne’s 
“A Song in Season” trips gaily along with 


Thou whose beauty 
Owes no duty 
Due to love that falls off never, 


which led the late Charles F. Briggs, when a Democratic 
presidential candidate was accused of evading certain gov- 
ernmental fiscal requirements, to parody the lines as follows: 


Thou whose booty 
Pays no duty— 
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which at least preserved the common New England pro- 
nunciation of the last word. 

Wordsworth, in the above poem, and Swinburne, else- 
where, are alike in discovering that rod is one of the very 
few available rhymes for God. Both awkwardly force it 
into place, Wordsworth calling duty “a rod to check the 
erring,’ and Swinburne declaring that “a creed is a rod.” 
Neither statement would have been made save in obedience 
to that Stern Daughter, the Rhyming Dictionary. 

Poe was brought against a similarly grim wall of rhyming 
necessity when he was forced to make people dwell up in 
the steeple. Occasionally, like “the noblest of her sex, 
Miss Elizabeth Barrett of England,” to whom he dedicated 
the 1845 edition of his poems, he acted on the principle that 
assonantal similarities form not only permissible but praise- 
worthy rhymes. Thus “Al Aaraaf” has shade and: maiden; 
_ glade and: maiden (which Mrs. Browning used later). 

His most frank abandonment of the search for the magic 
word was in “Fairy-Land”: 
In the morning they arise, 
And their moony covering 
Is soaring to the skies 
With the tempests as they toss, 


Like—almost any thing— 
Or a yellow albatross. 


Of course, in any art, the result, not the method or the 
law, is the measure of success. As we are thankful for 
the classic entasis, or the aberrations of medieval archi- 
tecture, so in rhyme we allow the poet to please us by 
thought-rhyme, chorus, refrain, or what not—Horace by 
quantity; the author of “Beowulf” by beginning-rhyme 
(alliteration) ; George Eliot by middle-rhyme (assonance) ; 
or Chaucer by his still unexcelled perfection of end-rhyme, 
a thing which seemed to Caxton, and seems to most readers 
since Caxton’s day, the only rhyme there is. But English 
is so strongly stressed a language that, when urgency of 
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postponed sounds is added to cumulative ideas at the ends 
of lines, it demands felicity in similarity, or at least a mani- 
fest reason for infelicity. It is willing to allow to end-rhyme 
the privileges of a spoiled servant, but rebels when asked 
to permit it to usurp the master’s place. If the poet cannot 
imitate the spontaneity of nature, at least let him conceal 
his art. Everything delights us when Emerson sings: 


Thou canst not wave thy staff in air 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake; 


but we do not enjoy the ripple when he rhymes Nemesis 
with redresses, or oreads with arcades. Emerson’s worst 
rhyme, never excelled by Whittier, is draw: proprietor. 

One curious instance in which the poet deliberately throws 
away the Rhyming Dictionary is George Herbert’s, in the 
last stanza of “Home”: 


Come, dearest Lord, pass not this holy season, 
My flesh and bones and joints do pray; 
And even my verse, when by the rhyme and reason 
The word is Stay, says ever, Come. 
Oh show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to thee! 


The classical Latin poets fell into end-rhyme accidentally, 
or used it sparingly as a semi-jocose trick, or sedulously 
avoided it, though their language surpasses every other in 
end-rhyming. When the church discovered this last fact, 
in the Middle Ages, it gave us the very prodigality of 
rhymes fairly tumbling over each other in their zeal for 
utterance. No Rhyming Dictionary, no fumbling over 
heaven, seven, and even, was needed by versifiers who almost 
extemporized their 


Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus. 
Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter, ille supremus. 
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The French, said Carlyle, “speak nasally a kind of broken 
Latin”; but their fractured language retains something of 
Latin freedom, as in 


L’ombre passe et repasse, 
Sans repasser l'homme passe. 


Its lack of Teutonic stresses—a lack which compelled 
Stéphane Mallarmé to translate Poe’s “Raven” into prose— 
makes end-rhyme a greater necessity than in any other 
modern language. Sainte-Beuve goes so far as to say that 
in French there can be no poetry without it: 

Rime, qui donnes leurs sons 

Aux chansons, 
Rime, l’unique harmonie 
Du vers, qui, sans tes accents 


Frémissants, 
Serait muet au génie. 


Speaking of the French language suggests the Italian, 
in which, because nearly every important word ends with an 


unaccented vowel, feminine or penultimate rhyme is the 
rule, Dante using only twenty-eight masculine rhymes in 
the whole of the “Divina Commedia.” To the Italian ear 
the feminine rhyme sounds musical, of course; but in English 
it must be sparingly used—a fact which adds another barrier 
to the poor poet’s path. A string of unvarying endings of 
the flying: dying order becomes very tiresome in English; 
Shakespeare ventured to use it but once throughout a sonnet. 

The German Wilhelm Viétor has made an elaborate 
attempt to reconstruct Shakespeare’s pronunciation from 
his rhymes, an attempt, for all its painstaking scholarship, 
foredoomed to failure for two reasons: first, no phonetic 
record can exactly transmit the speech of a resident of Port- 
land, Maine, to a contemporary resident of Portland, Ore- 
gon, still less the speech of 1611; and second, one can never 
tell how religiously Shakespeare, or any other poet, obeys 
the Rhyming Dictionary of his day. Shakespeare may be 
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trusted to keep out of the clutches of German phoneticians 
so long as he takes the liberty to rhyme empty: plenty; 
open: broken; and only in: of good women. Rhyme may 
have seemed to him a constitutional monarch, but he 
sometimes treated her cavalierly. 

Chaucer, one of the half-dozen master-poets of the world, 
was a nearly impeccable rhymester; but by the end of the 
fifteenth century, orthography and pronunciation were in 
such a mixed state that almost any rhyme passed. It is no 
wonder that in a time when “the more ways one could spell 
a word the more he was thought to know” (damdpnyd 
always seemed to me to add new strength to the expletive), 
Skelton felt at liberty to rhyme jug: luck: chuck. In the 
anonymous ballads of 1550 and onwards, the unfastidious 
ear was satisfied with the roughest similarities of sound; for 
instance, green: e’en: tying (“Fair Helen”). Wyatt com- 
bined contrarying with countre-weighing. If the poet can 
rhyme anything with anything, clearly he avoids the danger 
of confusing the morals of the result. 

Turning the pages of any book of Elizabethan lyrics, the 
fettered rhymester of our lonesome latter years may well 
envy such freedom as Herrick’s 


Some ask’d me where the rubies grew; 
And nothing did I say, 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia; 


or Crashaw’s (supported by Jonson’s wishing: kissing) 


Meet you her, my wishes, 
Bespeak her to my blisses, 
And be you called my absent kisses, 


which tangles the tongue in the fashion of that demolished 
London emporium, Burgess’s Fish-sauce Shop. 

Some mispronunciations of to-day once enjoyed the high- 
est standing; we must not think that Shakespeare was sin- 
ning when he rhymed groin: swine. Indeed, oi like long i 
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(as in ice) survived regularly through the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When a countrywoman of our time watches the ket- 
tle bile or jines the church, she has behind her Cowley’s join: 
vine; Gray’s shine: join; Pope’s join: divine; Dryden’s 
join: design; Addison’s find: joined; Coleridge’s joined: 
mind; Wordsworth’s joined: kind; and Byron’s aisles: 
toils. Indeed, so late a writer as Bulwer gives us mind: 
enjoined, which sounds as dialectal as Gray’s toil: smile. It 
is no wonder that Joel Barlow, the author of our own great 
typographical epic “The Columbiad,” jined join and divine. 

Such lists might be prolonged indefinitely; but I will only 
ask why the rustic should blush for mentioning an “onlucky 
venter of Leftenant Jones,’ when Shakespeare himself 
rhymed enter: venture and daughter: after. But when we 
find daughter: slaughter in the same monumental authority, 
we are ready to say, in our haste, that rhyme has only an 
incidental relation to pronunciation, and that our would-be 
tyrant, the Rhyming Dictionary, is a flouted fraud. That 
was what Ben Jonson thought when he wrote a sixty-line 
“Fit of Rhyme against Rhyme,” charging her with 
Wresting words from their true calling, 
Propping verse for fear of falling 

To the ground; 

Jointing syllables, drawing letters, 


Fastening vowels, as with fetters 
They were bound! 


Jonson’s hostility to rhyme was skin-deep; but a deadly 
earnestness marked the attempt, beginning with Ascham’s 
“Scholemaster” (1570), to oust it from English verse. 
This anti-rhyme crusade has so often been chronicled that 
I need only say that it was ended in 1603, by common sense 
and the publication of Samuel Daniel’s “A Defence of 
Rhyme.” 

As most unsuccessful rebellions are followed by an 
austerer tyranny, it might have been expected that the 
Rhyming Dictionary would immediately reassert its power 
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in a dictatorial way; but not until the eighteenth century 
did formal rhyme seem likely to crush imagination. Pope, 
in his “Essay on Criticism,” pilloried the mechanics who 
ring round the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still-expected rhymes; 

Where’er you find “the cooling western breeze,” 

In the next line it “whispers in the trees.” 
Certainly there were plenty of such mechanics, between the 
death of Dryden in 1700 and the appearance of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge’s “Lyrical Ballads” in 1798. 

“The new spirit broke out first in Robert Burns,” says 
Taine in speaking of the Romantic movement; and of course 
that spontaneous songster used any rhyme-lilt he chose— 
from Scotch dialect, the old ballads, or his own whim. To 
the beauty: duty puzzle he added the solution of true to. 
Once, in “Highland Mary,” he seems deliberately to have 
avoided “correct”? rhymes, for there is not one in its thirty- 
two lines. 

It is hard to acquit Wordsworth for his sullen: culling 
combination in the “Immortality” ode, where culling evi- 
dently came first to his mind and sullen was forced into its 
company. Elsewhere Wordsworth was ready to rhyme 
robin and sobbing, just as Shelley’s ear was pleased with 
pursuing: ruin, and Mrs. Browning’s with playing: away in 
and Eden: heeding. Bonds of union between Maine 
Yankee dialect and the mother tongue are Matthew Arnold’s 
morning: dawning and Calverley’s figure: bigger. “If 
gold ruste, what shal iren do?” 

The author of “The Bridge of Sighs” and “Past and 
Present” possibly deserves the credit of producing the worst 
rhyme, seriously intended, in the English language: 

The pines—those old gigantic pines, 
That writhe—recalling soon 

The famous human group that writhes 
With snakes in wild festoon— 


In ramous wrestlings interlaced, 
A forest Laocoon! 
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In Browning’s verse it sometimes seems to the hasty reader 
that the compulsory rhyme is the rule and the voluntary the 
exception. Whenever in doubt he drags in such a rhyme- 
word as “say,” or twists the accent as in balance: noncha- 
lance, or the sound as in Adela: May. He does not hesitate 
to pronounce Lannes like plans, or Hugues like fugues. I 
once made a list of one hundred and thirty such rhymes by 
the illustrious author of “The Ring and the Book,” of which 
lambdas: damned ass may be selected as the representative. 

Mrs. Browning, at one time, maintained that any kind of 
assonantal similarity answered the purpose of an end-rhyme, 
and therefore she was not constrained, like other poets, to 
yoke unequal fellows. But her waywardness of theory 
reached distressing results, such as rarest: heiress; know 
from: snow-storm; trident: silent; mainland: trainband; 
calmly: palm-tree; hat: bag, etc. I am not sure that she 
does not challenge Hood’s negative supremacy with her 
ladies: babies. 

Whittier’s rhyme-derelictions are more famous than they 
deserve to be, and mostly fall into some freedom of earlier 
English verse, rather than a wild hunt for some passable 
rhyme. His bells: canticles and ineffable: hell have a 
Rossetti-like sound, and were anticipated by Keats’s innum- 
erable: tell. It is harder to excuse Lord: abroad, but even 
that, from the Yankee laureate, is no worse than the swit all 
sorts: Happy Thoughts of the Cambridge and London Sir 
F. C. Burnand, or the water: quarter of the international 
Kipling. 

Tennyson, as is well known, cared more for “mouthing 
his hollow o’s and a’s” than for consonantal values; of the 
latter he gives gaze: face and seas: peace. To American 
dialect-users he affords the comfort of blunder’d: hundred, 
and so bravely on with thunder’d, wonder’d, and sunder’d. 
Poor poet, hundred was essential, and has no rhyme. 

In general, it may be given as a rule: the more melodi- 
ous the poet, the more accurate his end-rhymes. Thus 
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neither Tennyson nor Poe need detain us long. It was 
Lowell who said that Poe, in his essays on versification, 


talks like a book of iambs and pentameters, 


In a way to make people of common sense damn metres, 


but common sense delights in the fact that, in the words 
of W. E. Henley, his was the only original note in English 
verse between Keats and Swinburne. Once in a while Poe 
uses such rhymes as Dian: dry on: lion; years: cares; 
swamp: encamp; but usually his terminations may be taken 
as the ne plus ultra of possible combination of accuracy and 
flexibility in English rhyming. If he unifies Leda: reader 
and kissed her: vista: sister, so, as a matter of fact, do all 
the best speakers in Boston and London to-day. 

Swinburne, the word-magician, was seldom hard-pressed 
for a sensible rhyme, and was generally obedient to the 
Rhyming Dictionary; though browse: house: poisonous is 
pretty far afield, and month: doth beyond excuse. Even. 
Walt Whitman (whom Swinburne so lauded in “To Walt 
Whitman in America” and so decried in “Whitmania’’) 
once laid his hand on the Rhyming Dictionary and paid it 
a half-hearted reverence. In the twenty-four lines of “O 
Captain, my Captain,” six call for no rhyme, and only 
evulting: daring, bells: trills, and a-crowding: turning 
are imperfect. When writing this well-known lyric 
Whitman might have exclaimed, with Carducci: 


Ave, o bella imperatrice, 
O felice 

Del latin metro reina! 
Un ribelle ti saluta 
Combattuta, 

E a te libero s’inchina. 





THE MODERN NEWSPAPER AS IT MIGHT BE 
By A. Maurice Low 


O what extent is the mentality, the thought, and the 
whole life of a people shaped by their newspapers? 
And the term newspaper to-day is inclusive, for it 

means not only the daily paper but weekly journals and 
monthly magazines of very large circulation that have 
invaded the field of the daily newspaper and deal with cur- 
rent matters. The influence of the newspaper is very 
great, greater than most persons imagine; greater, indeed, 
more far-reaching, in fact, than any other agency of our 
civilization. No public man, no preacher, no teacher, can 
reach the audience the newspaper does, for even the largest 
audience of the orator is so small compared with that the 
newspaper addresses, morning or evening, weekly or 
monthly, that it is negligible. And the spoken word is 
never so effective as the written. For the moment the per- 
sonality, the magnetism, the devotion, or the fanaticism of 
that rarest of all beings, the really great orator, may swing 
his listeners off their feet; the burning eloquence of his 
words, the white light that illumines him, the high purpose 
that shines from him like a beacon, his purity or his craft, 
may incite men to great deeds or the basest actions; it may 
even put courage into the craven or, to use Swinburne’s 
words, “make dumb the wise.” But that is for the moment 
only. It is the words that can be pondered over, that are 
read silently, that can be studied in their full meaning, that 
make their lasting impression. No man with a message to 
deliver thinks of his audience,—that is, of the men and 
women who are sitting before him and into whose faces he 
looks, whose applause is dear to him and to arouse whose 
emotions is the reward for which every orator longs. 
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Behind the four walls of his auditorium he sees the greater 
audience, voiceless, to him sightless and dumb, and yet 
straining to hear his every word, who shall be dumb no 
longer when his thought has quickened them. 

It is the newspaper that gives the orator his power, just 
as it is the newspaper that gives to every movement its 
vitality, or makes it die stillborn. A cheap press has both 
encouraged and checked the taste for reading; it has in 
one sense sharpened intellect and in the other deadened it; 
it has cultivated the habit of thought and destroyed it. 
There are to-day hundreds of thousands of persons whose 
only form of reading is the daily newspaper or the weekly 
or monthly magazine; and nothing is so destructive to 
mental discipline as a steady newspaper diet. It is as per- 
nicious, but also as alluring, as to pick-up at random a vol- 
ume of an encyclopaedia and, idly turning its pages, skip 
lightly from glass to gnosticism, from Goethe to golf; it 
has the same effect on the mind as the table d’héte on the 
stomachs of those misguided persons who, beginning at 
oysters, conscientiously plough their way through soup, 
fish, meat, and everything else offered them, and, ending with 
three kinds of pie, wonder a few hours later why their heads 
are heavy. The world to-day is suffering from newspaper 
indigestion. 

The newspaper encourages to superficiality and to non- 
consecutiveness. The aim of every editor is brevity and to 
provide in his daily issue a varied bill of fare that can be 
easily assimilated. He is the mental quick-lunch purveyor. 
We like to think that the great circulation of newspapers is 
proof of the high level of the general intelligence of the 
masses; we plume ourselves, as a champion of the Ameri- 
can press said not long ago, “that our very lowest level reads 
and keeps up with the current news,” which is flattering 
to national pride. American newspapers in the aggre- 
gate have greater circulations than those of foreign coun- 
tries; and as the “lowest level” is in the majority in all 
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countries, it follows as a matter of course that the “lowest 
level” in America is higher than the corresponding strata 
elsewhere; which has all the merit and brevity of an epi- 
gram, and is as unreliable as most pert phrases. The “low- 
est level” is reading newspapers as it never read them 
before, not only on this side of the Atlantic but also on the 
other, not only in Europe and America but also in Asia 
and Africa; but whether it reads them for the “current 
news” or for other things we may gravely question. 

And here we face a question that has often been discussed 
but has never been satisfactorily determined. What is news? 
What may a newspaper legitimately print? According 
to some masters of journalism, news is anything out of 
the ordinary; others define it as anything that will interest 
the public at large; others again find that it is the start- 
ling, the bizarre, or the unexpected. Applying the test, let 
us see where it leads us. If news is that which is unusual, 
then a newspaper is justified in publishing the fact that a 
cow has given birth to a two-headed calf; and yet if I were 
an editor, I should consider space given to such a cmmon- 
place novelty a waste of space. To determine what inter- 
ests the general public and therefore is to be regarded as 
news, is more difficult and will be determined by the char- 
acter and the mind of the man in authority. Every person 
reads a newspaper for the things he is most interested in; 
he may skim an issue of the newspaper, but he will read 
only those things that really make their appeal. The man 
who is more interested in the prize-ring than he is in the 
proceedings of Congress will think his newspaper very dull 
and very uninteresting if it puts a great debate on the first 
page and buries the doings of the latest White Hope in one 
of the inside pages. In this typical illustration is the ques- 
tion that every editor must answer: Which has the greater 
news value, the Congressional debate or the White Hope?— 
and that means, which will interest the largest number of 
readers? If there are more persons to whom the prize- 
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ring is of higher consequence than a law affecting the wel- 
fare of society, then, considered purely from the standpoint 
of business, the editor is justified in giving the place of 
honor to the prize-ring and letting the debate find a place 
if it can. The editor would assert that the people were 
interested in “current news” and that he was very properly 
satisfying their demand, but I maintain that the public 
interest in so-called “current news” is no proof of intelli- 
gence; rather it may be held that it is positive proof not 
of intelligence but of a very low order of intellect. 

Every editor is constantly confronted with the problem 
of discriminating in his choice of what is known as news. 
Some of it is offensive to the good taste of a great many 
persons and shocks their sensibilities, but is not in itself 
immoral although it may have a vicious tendency. Should 
a newspaper that goes into the home and is read by boys and 
girls,—for in this precocious generation the youngster cuts 
his or her wisdom-teeth on the newspaper,—young men and 
women and their elders, publish an account of a prize-fight? 
I leave that question hanging in the air. 

I think no one can deny that the mentality of a people is 
largely influenced by a press that has a universal circula- 
tion. It is the newspaper that the factory-girl and the 
motor-man snatch at on their way to work; it is the journal 
boasting the largest circulation and the greatest enterprise 
and the most exclusive sources of news that the office-boy 
surreptitiously reads when he can escape the vigilant eye 
of his chief, and the haughty young lady who presides over 
the ribbon counter assimilates with her lunch; it is the comic 
supplement that children are allowed to revel in. The 
majority of those persons whom I have mentioned read the 
newspaper and nothing else; they sincerely believe that they 
are keeping up with “current news” because of their devo- 
tion to the daily newspaper. What must be their impres- 
sion of life? Must their minds not become warped? Toa 
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man who should spend all his life in a cellar, sunlight and 
fresh air would be meaningless words. 

What the newspaper says is implicitly believed in by the 
very class that is most injuriously affected by false state- 
ment or exaggeration. It is one of the most extraordinary 
phases of the development of the modern press and the 
importance exercised by the written word as compared with 
the little weight attached to the spoken word, that a message 
is supposed to gain authority because it is transmitted 
through type and not by word of mouth; and it is further 
curious that it is not alone the ignorant or the half-educated 
who are thus imposed upon. If Jones tells Brown something 
that is palpably exaggerated or on the face of it is untrue, 
Brown treats it lightly, and his judgment is further con- 
firmed by the manner and the appearance of his informant, 
who inspires confidence neither in his reliability nor responsi- 
bility. But if Jones shields himself behind the anonymity 
of the newspaper, while Brown may not believe all that he 
reads, he is convinced that it must contain at least a measure 
of truth; and if the other Joneses of the press continue to 
repeat the same thing, whatever lingering doubts Brown 
may have are swept away. 

It is the defense often offered by the champions of the 
modern press that whatever harm it does—and naturally 
that harm is always denied—is more than compensated by 
the good it accomplishes, so that in casting up the account 
the balance is on the side of good. It is contended that it 
is better a people shall read even a bad newspaper than not 
read at all, for reading leads to a desire to acquire knowl- 
edge, and as soon as knowledge is gained there is a demand 
for something more worthy; the bad newspaper is cast aside 
and one with greater intelligence and a higher standard 
takes its place. 

In an article I read recently on the American press this 
language was used: “It is another and more philosophical 
question to ask whether the masses are more helped by 
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exhorting from the top of the stairs or by going down to 
the bottom and taking their hands, hauling them up one step 
or perchance two. The old method of philosophers, saints, 
and reformers, was to climb painfully to the top, to sanctify 
themselves for their sakes, and then teach. The modern 
method is to grub at the bottom with the least and the 
lowest, in the hope of making perhaps a single step up, 
all in a bunch. It is on this principle of democracy that our 
press is kept, not without effort and struggle, let it be said, 
at the level of the lowest intelligence. It is on this princi- 
ple that our publishing-houses turn out yearly masses of 
machine-made novels and perfectly empty, ill-written, but 
glaringly colored books for children. It is on this princi- 
ple that whenever a book which has a moderate success—and 
by success one refers to sales—is published, a hundred cheap 
imitations follow on all sides. The writer in our land 
studies his public and produces as nearly as he knows how 
what that public wants. His vocation is not an educative 
one. The hope of raising the level of the press must lie 
in the general and gradual raising of the level of intelligence 
and taste, and this task lies with the schools and colleges.” 

Parenthetically, I am glad to note that the writer quoted 
recognizes that the hope of a better and more worthy press 
lies with the schools and colleges. But this defense, similar 
to a great many others I have read and heard, while ingen- 
ious cannot stand the test of examination. It is the same 
tribute that vice always pays to virtue, for even the great- 
est sinner must find some justification and extenuation for 
his crimes. It is seldom indeed that out of corruption comes 
purity. One cannot rake over the ashes of bad taste and 
expect to find there the jewel of aestheticism. Taste, like 
nearly everything else, is a habit, and habits are acquired 
early in life and become a part of our very nature; they 
soon cease to be habits and make us what we are. Instead 
of a bad newspaper creating a demand for something bet- 
ter, it destroys that desire, for it has created the appetite for 
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a particular form of reading which nothing else satisfies; 
a man who must have strong meat finds less highly seasoned 
food without savor. The newspaper I have described—and 
it is familiar enough to my audience—does not lead the 
reader by easy steps to a higher level but continually drags 
him down to its own level of dishonesty and baseness until 
morally, intellectually, and ethically, he is the worse for 
having fed on that which has been his sole diet. 

We hear very much nowadays of the bad manners of the 
rising generation. My philosophy leads me to believe that 
the present is a much better age than the past, but I am not, 
I hope, foolish enough to think we have improved on every- 
thing that the past offered us; and one of the things I 
regret is the decline of manners. Is it surprising that the 
manners of our children should be bad, and that having 
formed the habit of bad manners in their childhood, they 
should retain it in their adolescence? There is nothing, I 
think, quite so degrading, or with an influence so pernicious 
or so far reaching, or so injurious to youthful morals and 
manners as certain of the so-called comic supplements, sup- 
posed to be issued for the amusement and edification of chil- 
dren, which they are permitted to have without restriction. 
There are some newspapers whose idea of fun is healthy and 
innocent and they furnish children with a great deal of 
rational pleasure. These, of course, are not the ones I have 
in mind, but those of a grosser kind, and they constitute 
the majority, I regret to say. In nothing are they good; 
in everything are they bad. It is the nature of the growing 
boy to be mischievous, to have the more or less elemental 
cunning of the savage, to resent and try to circumvent 
authority, to play a practical joke without thinking of the 
injury or discomfort he may cause. None of the things 
done by a healthy boy, full of life and spirit, are serious, as 
they are simply the expression of his natural instincts; but 
parents and teachers try to inculcate respect for authority, 
self-control, courtesy. The comic supplement, on the other 
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hand, of the class unfortunately too familiar to most news- 
paper readers, encourages the very qualities most in need of 
repression. The witless point of every alleged joke and 
picture is like the small boy’s bent pin in his seat-mate’s 
place—there is always a sting to it; the comic editor’s idea 
of fun is vulgarity. These supplements are not only 
morally bad but they destroy the child’s taste for the beauti- 
ful and the artistic. The pictures are hideous, the coloring 
is an offense to good taste, everything is distorted. <A child 
who might readily be encouraged to develop a love for the 
beautiful and the artistic has the sense of the aesthetic cor- 
rupted at an age when impressions are most vivid and most 
lasting. 

I see plainly enough the faults of the modern news- 
paper—and let me add that I make no pretense to believing 
that the American press is any different from that of Europe. 
There are some excellent newspapers in the United States 
just as there are some excellent journals in Europe; if 
America has its yellow journals, then Europe has its gutter 
rags, and between them there is little to choose. European 
editors will tell you that the press is no longer what it was 
in the palmy days when men took their work seriously and 
readers their journals with equal seriousness; that the pas- 
sion for universal education and the desire to keep pace with 
“current news’ —for in Europe the messenger-boy and the 
shop-girl are just as keen to read about the goings-on of 
duchesses and variety actresses as on this side of the Atlantic 
they insist upon a full report of the latest fashicnable mar- 
riage or sensational divorce suit—has changed not only the 
whole relation of the press to the public but a new public 
has come on the scene that requires something very different 
from what satisfied a former generation. And there are edi- 
tors who will mournfully shake their heads and tell you with 
a mixture of despair and wounded vanity that the decline 
of the press from its former high estate is due to American 
influence. That is as it may be, but it is undoubtedly true 
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that American journalistic methods have had a great effect 
on European journalism, especially in England, whose 
modern newspapers are frankly modelled on American, and 
many of whose editors are Americans brought to England 
to put in force American ideas. The influence of American 
journalism on the English press must be admitted, but per- 
haps the real reason why England now borrows from 
America is that the world has grown smaller in the last 
quarter of acentury. Space no longer exists; the brother- 
hood of man may not have come, but man touches hand with 
man. If Americans want to keep pace with the “current 
news,” you may be sure that it will not be long before Eng- 
lishmen imitate their example; if American newspaper 
proprietors have made the discovery of what interests the 
great public, it is a secret that English newspaper managers 
will soon wrest from them. Steam and electricity have 
made the world a village. 

Seeing the faults of the profession to which I belong, I 
like to dream of the time when those faults will be removed 
and the newspaper will be what I have always hoped it 
might be—the greatest force in modern civilization; the one 
force superior to all others to bring about—if I may use 
a term that has become so thoroughly discredited and yet 
is so thoroughly expressive—‘“the moral uplift.” The cir- 
culation of newspapers will increase as the years go on; it 
rests with the newspapers themselves to say whether they 
shall have merely circulation or circulation plus influence. 
The two things are not incompatible. It is possible for a 
newspaper to have a great circulation and an influence pro- 
portionately in keeping; or a newspaper may have great 
circulation and little influence; or a small circulation and 
still wield great influence. / My ideal newspaper would be 
a paper read by all classes, who would believe in its sin- 
cerity and honesty and courage; who might not agree with 
everything that it said, but who still would be convinced 
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of its integrity and have faith in its motives. In a word, 
the newspaper would then really have a mission, and it 
would endeavor as worthily to, do its part as the preacher 
and the teacher now do theirs. / 

I should very much like to see the experiment tried of an 
endowed newspaper. I am aware that I propose nothing 
new; I am further aware that whenever it has been pro- 
posed to establish an endowed newspaper the suggestion has 
been received with derision, principally on the part of com- 
mercial newspapers, who are foolish enough to believe that 
it would injure their business. It would injure only those 
papers whose tendency is harmful; the great mass of news- 
papers striving to reach a higher standard would be the 
better for the example of and the support given by the 
endowed paper. 

Before saying what the endowed paper might be and the 
good it could accomplish, let us see what are the objections 
always brought against a newspaper founded not as a 
money-making enterprise but as an agency for the public 
good; and that is the sole difference between the endowed 
paper and those now in existence. The first and principal 
objection is that it would not be a newspaper in the proper 
sense of the word, that it would simply be an organ for the 
exploitation of the personal views of its owner, who 
naturally being a crank, for only a crank would put money 
in any such foolish enterprise, would appeal to a limited 
class of his fellow cranks, whose crankiness would soon make 
it impossible for them to accept the cranky notions of the 
owner, who would in the end have no readers and conse- 
quently no influence. This is a logical conclusion if we 
admit the soundness of the premise, but I deny that the 
premise is correct. There is no more reason to regard a 
man as unbalanced because he gives money to establish a 
newspaper than there is because the same man gives money 
to build a hospital. He might in one case as in the other 
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make himself ridiculous and defeat his own ends if he 
attempts that for which he has neither the professional train- 
ing nor the experience. A man who should donate a mil- 
lion dollars to establish a hospital and claim that the gift 
carried with it the right to cut off a man’s leg instead of 
having it done by a trained surgeon, would soon find that 
he had a hospital but neither medical staff nor patients. It 
would be equally foolish for a man who has made his money 
by selling iron or stove-polish to think that because he has 
been successful in trade he is possessed of the requisite 
ability to edit a newspaper. The difference between a wise 
man and a fool is that the wise man knows his limitations 
and the fool does not. Our patron of journalism, being a 
wise man, would know his limitations and be content with 
that knowledge. 

It is further raised as an objection to a paper of the char- 
acter I have indicated that it would be engaged in a per- 
petual crusade; that its mission would be not only to reform 
its community but all creation; that, to put it bluntly, it 
would be like a nagging, fault-finding housewife who is 
never satisfied with anything done by her servants and who 
is always complaining of her hard luck in not being able to 
keep her “help”; and that the paper like the woman would 
disgust everyone, for no one will put up with a chronic 
shrew, whether the shrew be female or neuter. How much 
truth there is in the objection we shall consider later. 

And finally it is said a newspaper that is an “ideal” and 
not established to make money is destined to failure, for 
without the stimulus that comes from the hope of success— 
and success is measured by the balance-sheet—there is no 
encouragement to men to put forth their best efforts. 
“Your newspaper would be a nice lady-like affair as long 
as it lasted,” said a newspaper proprietor to me with ill- 
concealed sarcasm on one occasion, “but it would be read 
only by the kid-glove element and the ‘highbrows,’ and it 
wouldn’t be a newspaper in the real sense of the word.” 
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Now having considered some of the objections to a paper 
founded not as a commercial institution but to render the 
highest public service, let us see whether these objections 
are valid and if the object desired is capable of accomplish- 
ment. 

I assume as the founder a man who has no axes to grind, 
no theories to ventilate, no hobbies to ride, no personal ends 
to serve, no object to reach except one—and that one is to 
do good. I assume that personal considerations no more 
enter into his calculations than into those of a man who 
builds a library—who does not build it so as to exploit a 
particular author or because he foolishly imagines he can 
destroy the reputation of an author by not permitting his 
books to be admitted to the library’s shelves,—or the man 
who endows a hospital not because it will give him an 
opportunity to use a certain manufacturer’s preparations 
to the exclusion of all others. When a man gives money 
to the church, to the cause of education, to alleviate suffer- 
ing, to the cure of the sick, or the care of the destitute, we 
take it for granted that he has no ulterior motive. Why may 
we not believe that a man who gives in the cause of 
journalism can be equally disinterested? 

Having furnished the money, our patron would be satis- 
fied and would permit the professional work to be done by 
professional men. He would necessarily have to select the 
editor, who would be a man of high character, great knowl- 
edge, wide experience—no man learned in the closet, you 
understand, but a man of the world in the best sense,— 
fully in sympathy with the purposes of the proprietor, whose 
ideality would be tempered by the practical. He would be 
no visionary, neither would his soul have been stifled by the 
love of the sordid. He would be an all-round, sane, well- 
balanced man; a man not easy to find, I admit; and yet 
such there are. 

The editor would assemble his staff, who would be men of 
judgment, education, and character, and who would be 
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specialists to a certain extent in their various lines of work. 
He would not permit a man whose knowledge of political 
economy extends no deeper than the titles of the office 
library to write on economics, or give over the discussion of 
foreign affairs to a writer whose acquaintance with his sub- 
ject is elementary. He would discourage the belief now so 
prevalent in nearly every newspaper office that any man is 
competent to write on any subject; and the further belief 
that, as the public is just a trifle more ignorant than the 
writer, there is little danger that a mistake will be dis- 
covered. The editor would be a stickler for good taste as 
well as good English. His endeavor would be to issue a 
newspaper of which he need not be ashamed, and for which 
he has no apologies to make. 

His paper would be neither dull nor void of news, but 
there would be a fine discrimination in the selection of news; 
he would always remember that he is _publishing a news- 
paper and that he must cater to persons of varied tastes. 
Would he, for instance, permit reports of crimes to appear 
in his columns? Unquestionably he would, but here he 
would show that fine discrimination which justifies the trust 
reposed in him by the founder. Many very excellent 
persons think that. a newspaper should never publish a crimi- 
nal item, that its publication is contrary to good policy and 
opposed to public morals, but this is too hasty an assump- 
tion. It is not the publication of a crime per se that does 
harm; it is the manner in which the report of that crime is 
published and the way in which it is exploited; it is the 
exaggeration of statement and the magnification of sen- 
sationalism and the belief created in the mind of the public 
that a very ordinary and sordid crime has unusual features, 
that does injury. It is no more difficult for a conscientious 
and well-balanced editor to determine what criminal act 
shall be published and what shall be omitted than it is for 
him to reach the same judgment in regard to any other 
piece of news. 
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To abandon generalities and come to specific instances. 
If a drunken laborer goes to his tenement and in a fit of 
frenzy cuts his wife’s throat, every newspaper in the city 
where the tragedy occurs will give space to it, the amount of 
space depending on the character of the paper; and the 
matter will even be considered of sufficient importance to 
be telegraphed to other cities. If the woman murdered is 
not the man’s wife, then there is supposed to be “a heart 
interest” in the tragedy; the “story,” in newspaper termi- 
nology, becomes a “feature”; a keen city-editor will have 
a picture of the man or woman, and preferably both, and if 
that is impossible, he will at least have a picture of the house 
in which the couple lived and the room where the murder 
was committed. With pictures, staring headlines, and the 
“heart interest” properly worked in by the reporter, you 
have the common enough column report of a murder famil- 
iar to every newspaper reader. 

Is that news in any sense of the word? Is that news 
worth publishing? Both questions I answer without hesita- 
tion in the negative. It is not news in the sense that it 
is novel or unusual because, unfortunately, the murder 
of a woman by a drunken laborer is an occurrence all too 
frequent. The element of personality is missing. The 
circle of the man’s or woman’s acquaintances is too small 
for any considerable number of people to have more than an 
indirect concern in the affair. As a matter of record, and 
in the interest of the student of sociology, a paper might be 
justified in recording the fact of the murder in two lines, 
and even that is doubtful. The sociological investigator 
will go to the coroner’s office and the courts rather than to 
the newspaper for his data. 

But while a crime of this character would find no place 
in our newspaper, there are other crimes that are not only 
proper to publish but which, in the interest of society, must 
be published. The murder of a woman in London a year 
or so ago attracted the attention of the civilized world. 
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After the murderer had endeavored to dispose of the body 
of his victim by burying her in the cellar of his house, he 
sought safety in flight with his companion disguised as a 
boy, and they would in all probability have escaped the long 
arm of the law, if it had not been that the arm of the law 
was able to stretch across the fathomless void. A keen- 
eyed and alert ship’s officer saw in the boy something that 
aroused his suspicions, the wireless confirmed those suspi- 
cions, and the man and the woman were arrested, the man 
to pay the penalty for his crime. Here then a distinct pub- 
lic service was rendered by the publication of all the details 
connected with the crime; for their publication led to the 
detection of the criminal. The average criminal, the edu- 
cated criminal especially, calculates his chances, and if he 
knows that the chances are heavily in favor of his detection, 
he will hesitate long before he becomes a criminal. Even 
more is the imagination of the ignorant worked upon. He 
sees in flight no safety anywhere, for he is as much within 
the grasp of the law on mid-ocean as he is in the city street. 
No fear of punishment will prevent some crimes, but the 
knowledge of certain detection is one of the great safe- 
guards of society against the malefactor. 

I need not elaborate my point; I think I have said enough 
to show that it is not difficult for an editor of good taste 
and correct principles to be able to decide what crime he 
shall publish because its publication will be in the interest 
of public morality, and what he shall suppress because it 
is destructive to morality and serves no useful purpose. 

It will of course be said, and by none others so loudly as 
by the newspapers themselves, that every crime has some 
interest, which is the reason no newspaper can afford not to 
publish criminal news, as the first purpose of a newspaper 
is to interest its readers. But this I deny. It is one of 
those newspaper traditions for which there is no warrant. 
A crime may or may not be interesting; that will depend 
upon the circumstances, just as a play may be interesting 
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or dull, or a book entertaining or vapid. Not all plays are 
worth criticism nor all books worth reviewing. 

One aspect of the subject I think no one will question. 
There may be some excuse for publishing a crime, but can 
there be any excuse for making a hero of the criminal? A 
longing for publicity is a very common vanity; few of us 
are so modest that we refuse to furnish our photographs 
to the newspapers when they ask for them after we have 
done something of sufficient importance to justify their 
publication. Consider the psychological effect on a crimi- 
nal and his associates when his picture is_ printed. 
Unknown, an atom in the macrocosm of society, he is sud- 
denly transformed into a person of importance; he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that instead of a nobody he has now 
become a personage and takes his place among the criminal 
great. Who cares to look upon the picture of a brute who 
has slashed his wife? And yet the newspaper will contend 
that it is simply catering to a legitimate public interest when 
it publishes the murderer’s portrait. 

The ideal newspaper would use pictures as it would make 
use of italics and capitals, that is, judiciously. Should a 
public man, for instance, be convicted of accepting a bribe, 
it is well that his photograph be published; for the news- 
paper is the modern pillory, and it is fitting punishment 
that the thief stand exposed to public scorn. If a man does 
a praiseworthy or heroic deed, by all means let his picture 
be published, for that is part of his reward. Here as else- 
where, good judgment and a proper realization of editorial 
responsibility will make it easy for the line to be drawn with 
discrimination. 

The ideal newspaper would not be given over to fads; 
it would not ride a hobby to the weary disgust of its readers; 
it would not tilt at windmills for the mere pleasure of keep- 
ing lance in rest. It would indulge in no senseless crusades. 
I have tried to emphasize my conviction that the newspaper 
to succeed must be sane and well-balanced, that it must be 
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in the hands of men of equable poise who are uninfluenced 
by popular clamor or hysteria, who can keep their heads 
even if their readers have lost their self-control. It would 
be easier for such a newspaper to be sane than for any news- 
paper now in existence, for it would not have to consider 
public opinion. By that I do not mean that the newspaper 
should flaunt public opinion, or for sheer pride deliberately 
go out of its way to antagonize the public, but it would not 
have to consider popularity. The ordinary newspaper can- 
not afford to be unpopular, for that is to risk the loss of 
subscribers and very probably the loss of advertisers, which 
are the backbone of the paper; so the newspaper must swim 
with the current of the popular majority instead of breast- 
ing it; which is the reason it is always easy to get a news- 
paper to champion a popular cause—even if it is wrong— 
and very difficult to get it to lend support to an unpopular 
movement, even if it is right. 

The duty of a newspaper is to be independent; not merely 
to call itself independent, but to be free and untrammelled 
in thought and action, and to do what it knows to be right 
without regard to consequences; but few newspapers can 
afford to live up to that high standard. A newspaper can 
be independent and yet have very positive views and con- 
victions; it may be independent and yet support a party or 
a policy; it cannot be independent, no matter how often or 
how loudly it asserts its freedom from control, so long as 
it is subservient to readers or advertisers or the balance- 
sheet. It would be as refreshing as an east wind in mid- 
summer to see a newspaper squarely challenging public 
opinion and telling the majority of a community that they 
are wrong; but that we may not expect to see until we 
have a newspaper that does not keep its ear to the ground 
to be able to detect what the people say or think. Is it of 
great consequence what a volatile people say or think! 
For what they say is generally without thought, and what 
they think is not usually worth while saying. We have 
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raised the cult of the worship of the majority to a fetish—as 
if numbers made wisdom. No one pays attention to what 
a fool says or thinks; but if a hundred fools, each one with 
greater folly than the others, get together, their folly passes 
into wisdom because they are supposed to represent the 
voice of the people. 

It is within the power of the press to do as much good 
negatively as it does positively; its silence can often be 
more efficacious than its clamor. When public opinion is 
so delicately balanced that it is impossible for even the keen- 
est eye to discover on which side the scale leans, an editor 
seeks safety by a graceful straddle, or at least as graceful 
as the circumstances will permit. Editors who are under 
suspicion of having a personal leaning toward the unpopu- 
lar side, frequently to avert suspicion endeavor to convince 
the public of their impartiality by giving undue space to 
their opponents, which is supposed to remove all dissatis- 
faction and to show that the newspaper is fair. An inde- 
pendent journal would not be guilty of this cowardice. 
The principle of fair play requires that both sides of a ques- 
tion shall be stated; every man is entitled to a hearing and 
to be allowed to submit his cause to the great jury; but 
that is as far as the newspaper need go. It should not, for 
instance, exploit a man who is a disturbing element, but who 
would soon drop out of sight if he were not kept alive by 
the press. Should a newspaper opposed to anarchy pub- 
lish the report of an incendiary speech? Many editors will 
say, yes, it is their duty to do so as it is news, and that 
they would not be serving the public faithfully unless they 
published it, offensive as it is to them personally, and con- 
scious even as they are of the harm it does. “Our news 
columns and our editorial page are separate and apart,” 
the editor will say. “The news columns mirror the world 
of the past twenty-four hours—not the world of our mak- 
ing or the world as we should like to make it, but the world 
as it is; the good, the bad; the grave, the gay; life and 
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death; the big and the little. The editorial page is the 
expression of our ideal. We print the speech of the incen- 
diary, and then we write an editorial telling what a vicious 
speech it is, and the harm done by speeches of that char- 
acter.” The editor is all unconscious of the injury he does. 
He very often is able to convince himself that his editorial 
is an antidote to the speech, which is as sound as if a physi- 
cian were to permit a patient to over-eat himself and tell 
him he can relieve his pain by reading a treatise on the 
digestive tract. It has already been said that it is not the 
spoken word that counts but the printed; it is not the per- 
sonal audience a speaker addresses but the far greater audi- 
ence which only the printing-press can reach. For one 
person who hears the speech hundreds read it; for one person 
who reads the editorial thousands read the news column. 

The independent newspaper would no more publish the 
speech of an incendiary than it would anything else that 
was disgusting, disgraceful, or degrading. It would give 
as little encouragement to the anarchist as it would to the 
mountebank in politics or society; it would show its con- 
tempt of the dishonest by silence. There are many news- 
papers that will not knowingly publish a fraudulent 
advertisement because of the injury it does to the public; yet 
the theft of a man’s purse is a trifle compared with the cor- 
ruption of his morals. If a newspaper feels it is required 
to censor its advertising columns so as to limit the oppor- 
tunities for fraud, is not a higher duty imposed upon it to 
exercise the same strict supervision over its news columns 
and prevent a greater injury being done by permitting the 
dishonest to exploit themselves for personal profit at the 
cost of the public? 

I do not believe I shall be accused of being a visionary or 
of sacrificing the practical for the ideal, if I say that the 
time is not distant when the daily newspaper, such as I have 
described, will come into existence. 
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RESULTS OF ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION 


By Burnside Foster 


HROUGHOUT the entire biological cycle we observe 
the same struggle for existence to decide which indi- 
viduals of a certain class or species are fittest to sur- 

vive, and often to decide the fate of certain more or less 
closely allied classes or species on the same basis. We see 
that those individuals having some natural or acquired 
superiority of form or function, whereby they are rendered 
more able to thrive, more fitted to their surroundings, sur- 
vive where others perish. We cannot study closely any 
form of life without having this truth constantly forced 
upon us. If we trace the different kinds of life from the 
lowest to the highest, we find that, roughly speaking, the 
higher forms must depend for their support and sustenance 
upon some lower and usually some weaker forms; but when 
we come to man, the highest type which nature has yet pro- 
duced, we see him turning to his use, in some way or other, 
all the other forms of life of which he has any need. I sup- 
pose no one will dispute the right of man to use his intellect 
and his knowledge for the purpose of directing the forces 
of nature, animate or inanimate, into such channels as his 
needs may indicate, any more than we can dispute the right 
of an herbivorous animal to feed upon the grass of the 
fields, or of a carnivorous animal to kill and devour such 
other animals as come in its way and are suited to its tastes 
and digestion. That animals of many kinds experience 
suffering of a higher than the mere physical sort, must be 
evident to everyone, and that animals are subject to sick- 
ness, akin in many cases to human disease, is undoubted. 
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Let us then review some of the many ways in which man’s 
necessities and comforts are served by animals, and see in 
how many cases the benefit derived is unassociated with 
some pain or injury to the animal. First, and most evident, 
is the matter of our daily food. There is scarcely need for 
comment here. Where does there exist a human com- 
munity which does not depend largely for its food upon 
animal life? True, our knowledge might readily suggest 
methods by which the animals needed for our food might be 
killed without pain to them; but who claims that such 
euthanasia would be practicable? We likewise kill animals 
to obtain the materials with which we cover and protect our 
bodies. In our most civilized communities we are not so 
dependent upon the skins of beasts for clothing as were our 
more primitive ancestors, but we could hardly get along 
without them; and it is not to be supposed that those great 
industries whose object it is to kill animals for their skins 
and to furnish us with such necessities and luxuries as they 
provide, are carried on without inflicting much pain. 

Consider again the innumerable uses to which we put the 
lives of animals which we have trained and domesticated. 
True, we endeavor so far as possible not to inflict unneces- 
sary pain upon such animals, from humane motives and also 
because they serve our purpose better if we treat them well. 
In return for being well fed and well housed and cared 
for, they do such work as we have trained them to do; and 
many of these animals have become so dependent upon man 
through long generations of domestic slavery that they 
would perhaps be unable at first to live and thrive, were they 
to be suddenly replaced in the original freedom of their 


ancestors. Has there not been much pain inflicted during . 


this long process of changing their surroundings? Does 
any humane philosopher or philanthropist maintain that 
because the capturing, domesticating, and training of wild 
animals could not have been accomplished without the inflic- 
tion of more or less suffering, it is wrong for us to use their 
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strength and to profit by their sagacity and their other 
qualities, some natural and some acquired through long 
generations of training and breeding; and that we ought to 
issue a proclamation of emancipation, setting free all our 
horses, cattle, and other domestic animals? Probably not. 
Undoubtedly there is much to be desired in our treatment 
of those faithful beasts whose lives are spent in working for 
us; and in our large cities we daily witness acts of cruelty 
inflicted by ignorant and cowardly men upon dumb crea- 
tures which long years of subjection have rendered incapa- 
ble of resistance or defense. Aside from the details of our 
treatment of the beasts which serve us, I think I may assume 
that we are not doing wrong in using our power over them 
to our own advantage and comfort. 

It is not for his necessities only that man destroys in vari- 
ous ways the lives of animals. Has he not the right to pro- 
tect himself against animals which would destroy his life or 
interfere with his peace and comfort if he did not destroy 
them? Presumably there is a reason, whether conceived in 
the mind of a Creator, or whether but a part of a general 
and logical scheme of evolution, for the existence of every 
form of life—for the poisonous snake which threatens man, 
the vermin which annoy him, the most offensive parasite 
which infests him, as well as for man himself. We destroy 
such animals when we can that we may not be injured or 
destroyed by them; and we think that we do right in this, 
although we must inflict much pain and injury. In my 
opinion there is far less justification for the torture and 
death which we inflict upon animals merely for the pleasure 
it gives us to pursue and capture them, than for any other 
death which they meet with at the hands of man; and yet 
the most cruel of field sports have been openly defended 
by the very individuals who have opposed animal experimen- 
tation and have charged cruelty against the physiologist. 
It has been said that to hound a fox to death is manly, noble, 
and health-giving, but that to kill or inflict pain upon an 
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animal for the purpose of adding something to human 
knowledge, of finding out something about normal func- 


4 

Fi tions that we may the better understand disease, is useless, 

4 cruel, and inhuman. We may assert positively and without 
: RY fear of contradiction, I think, that it is eminently in the inter- 
hy ests of humanity that man should use the lives of animals, 

t and should when necessary destroy the lives of animals, if 
a by so doing he accomplishes some useful purpose of his 
‘i own; whether it be to supply him with food on clothing, 

A to assist him in his labor, to protect himself from injury | 
me or discomfort, or to add in some way to the sum of the ; 
ri happiness of his life. : 
i Bentham and the utilitarian moralists of the eighteenth 
a century, in discussing man’s treatment of animals, came to 

the conclusion that no suffering could be rightly inflicted 





: upon brutes which does not produce a larger amount of 

happiness to man; that there must be a net result of happi- 

4 ness. I shall attempt to show that animal experimentation 

does produce a net result of happiness to mankind and 

should therefore be permitted and encouraged in the inter- 
: ests of humanity. 


e, It is possible that somewhere in the early history of life i 
i there may have existed some forms of living matter not ‘ 
. subject to disease; but so far as we know, disease, decay, 

rh and death have always coexisted with life. The history of \ 


every age and community of which we have any record shows 
that in some rude way the study of diseases and their cause 
. and treatment must have been almost contemporaneous 
i with the dawn of human intellect; and medicine or the heal- 
' ing art, at first encompassed and shrouded as it was by 
ignorance, mystery, and superstition, has been slowly 
advancing through the centuries of the world’s history, 
receiving, digesting, assimilating, or rejecting contribu- 
tions from every department of human knowledge and 
experience, until it seems to give us fair promise of event- 
ually deserving a place among the exact sciences. Has 
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this evolution of medicine, this transformation from chaos 
to some sort of form, been only an accidental development 
depending upon natural laws and influences; or has it been 
accomplished by the combined observation, experience, 
reason, and investigation of many generations of human 
intellect? The great truths and facts in medicine have 
doubtless always existed; pathological processes have 
always been the same. At the same time, scientific truths 
and natural laws do not usually force themselves nakedly 
upon us; they are hidden, like jewels and precious metals, 
only to be discovered after long and patient search. In the 
days of myths and theurgy, when a divine origin was 
ascribed to disease and to healing in general, little or no 
progress was made towards actual knowledge. Nor was 
there much advance at a later period when pure philosophy 
and abstract reasoning were made the basis for medical theo- 
ries. The true basis of all scientific knowledge must of 
course be observation, and the deductions of philosophy can 
only be accurate when based upon observed facts. 

It is not my purpose to trace in detail the development of 
physiological research and its influence upon modern medi- 
cine, nor does it seem to me necessary to record the thou- 
sands of individual facts which have been discovered through 
the study of the vital processes of living animals; the text- 
books of physiology are made up of these facts, which no 
other means of investigation could have revealed to us. 
Great, indeed, has been the transition from the pioneer 
investigations of Galen, working blindly in an unexplored 
field, to the modern experimental laboratories that teem 
with earnest, enthusiastic workers, teaching and demon- 
strating facts, which it took centuries to discover and prove, 
to those who in their turn may carry on the work and per- 
haps discover new truths for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. Does someone ask how humanity has been benefited 
by this knowledge of physiology and by the kindred knowl- 
edge of therapeutics which all this experimental work has 
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developed? Let the answer come from some human suf- 
ferer who has gained relief and perhaps regained health 
as the result of treatment based upon the intelligent appli- 
cation of some physiological principle to his complaint. Is 
it difficult to believe that an accurate knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of normal digestion, of the digestive fluids and fer- 
ments, has helped many a physician to restore comfort and 
happiness to patients whose misery, caused by some chronic 
derangement of these functions, has made life a burden and 
a curse? Ask some unfortunate sufferer from valvular 
disease of the heart whether the intelligent use of digitalis 
or convallaria has made his life more endurable. Have any 
of my readers ever suffered from, or seen others suffer from 
the tortures of neuralgia? The relief following section of 
the diseased nerve is sometimes little short of marvellous. 
How did we learn the chemistry and physiology of diges- 
tion? How did we learn that certain drugs exercise a 
powerful and positive action on the heart? How did we 
learn that pain is transmitted along the nerves, and that 
section of a nerve deprives a certain area of sensation? By 
the study of the normal functions of living animals. 

It is by no means through physiology alone that medicine 
gains assistance from experiments upon living animals. 
The greatest advance in our knowledge of the causes of 
disease, in fact the very corner stone of what we call pro- 
phylactic medicine—that department of medicine which 
promises more than any other to be of benefit to humanity 
we owe to the germ theory. In spite of the enormous num- 
ber of laborers in this direction, in spite of all the work that 
is being done, the germ theory of disease is still in its 
infancy. It will take years, perhaps centuries, of thought 
and investigation to place the germ theory positively where 
it belongs in medical science, to banish the extravagant 
ideas of the enthusiasts and demonstrate its truths; but 
humanity in its gratitude will give to Pasteur, Lister, and 
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Koch an immortality such as it has given to Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Harvey. Does anyone, be he ever so ignorant 
of the science of medicine, doubt that an efficient and well- 
equipped municipal, state, or national board of health is a 
valuable safeguard to life and health and to the welfare of 
acommunity? Think of the millions of lives that have been 
swept away by those frightful epidemics of cholera, yellow 
fever, and the plague, which, thanks to our increasing 
knowledge of their causes, are now so rare. More familiar 
to us—alas! too familiar—is typhoid fever, epidemics of 
which we can, happily, often control, and which prophylactic 
medicine may ultimately destroy. Consumption, that most 
insidious and fatal enemy of the human race, causes, it is 
said, about one seventh of all the deaths which occur, and 
its mortality has not very greatly decreased since our dis- 
covery of the bacillus tuberculosis; but there is reason to 
hope that we shall sometime find a suitable weapon against it. 

Let us see what our knowledge of germs has done for 
obstetrical science and surgery. Puerperal fever, septice- 
mia, and pyemia are to-day classed among the preventable 
diseases; and the conscientious obstetrician or surgeon 
reproaches himself for every case which occurs in his prac- 
tice. Forty years ago, blood poisoning was the horrid 
spectre which stared the surgeon in the face and made the 
simplest operation a source of terrible anxiety; and every 
woman about to become a mother approached her confine- 
ment with the awful fear of child-bed fever. It is now 
more than sixty years since Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
his essay on the contagiousness of puerperal fever, appealed 
to the medical profession to consider the terrible loss of life 
which was caused by this disease, and maintained, what our 
present knowledge only confirms, that millions of mothers 
have been sacrificed through ignorance of asepsis, which to- 
day we teach as the first and greatest principle of obstetrics. 

The knowledge of the microdrganisms of disease has been 
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gained, and could only have been gained, by sacrificing the 
lives of hundreds of animals. It is not at all remarkable 
that to a humane individual not familiar with the details of 
scientific medicine, the modern bacteriological or biological 
laboratory should seem a veritable chamber of horrors, just 
as it is a terrible shock to a delicate and sensitive nature to 
witness a surgical operation or to see the often repulsive 
sights in a hospital ward; and yet all these are valuable 
and necessary agencies for the advancement of our knowl- 
edge of disease, and through this increasing knowledge, for 
the welfare of mankind. Pasteur, to whom our science 
owes so much, once said: “I never had the courage to kill 
a bird in sport, but when it is a question of experiment, I 
am deterred by no scruple. Science has the right to assert 
the sovereignty of its aims.” 

Most persons have read descriptions of hydrophobia, 
though few have witnessed the horrible agonies of that fear- 
ful and mysterious disease, the investigation of which Pas- 
teur pursued so rigorously for many years. During those 
years, thousands of animals perished in his laboratory and 
at his hands as the result of inoculation and other experi- 
ments to discover the cause of this one disease. I do not 
propose to pass judgment upon the results of antirabic 
inoculations; the time is not yet come to say that hydropho- 
bia can or cannot be cured. But I should like to ask one of 
those who have argued against animal experimentation from 
the point of view of humanity, whether he would allow his 
wife or child to suffer and die miserably of this hideous dis- 
ease rather than accept a remedy from the hands of one 
who had obtained it as the result of painful experiments 
upon living animals. 

Let us turn now to that department of modern medicine 
which achieves the greatest and most evident triumphs over 
disease and impending death. Where would surgery be 
to-day were it not for the skill and knowledge it has gained 
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by proving its theories and testing its powers and demon- 
strating its possibilities upon living animals? Although 
the art of surgery, next to that of midwifery, is the oldest 
of the medical arts, visceral surgery, the surgery of the cavi- 
ties of the body, has grown up during the memory of living 
man. It was born of animal experimentation. 

Volumes have been written, recording the progress of 
experimental research and the ever-increasing additions it 
is making to the resources of medicine and surgery. Does 
humanity acknowledge no debt of gratitude to the healing 
art and to those who have labored to make it what it is? 
Perhaps it will not be out of place, if we stop for a moment 
to consider what it is that humanity demands, and has a 
right to demand, of its physician. To be brief, it demands 
that he shall possess the accumulated knowledge of his 
masters and contemporaries in the art of the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseased conditions, and that he shall possess, 
at least to a reasonable extent, the ability to apply this 
knowledge intelligently and skilfully for the relief of the 
sufferings of those who entrust themselves to his care. The 
problems which present themselves to the physician for solu- 
tion, dealing as they do with the delicate and intricate phe- 
nomena of life, are surely more profound, more subtle, and 
more difficult than those of any other department of human 
knowledge. It is not sufficient that he bring to his task 
a mind filled with dry facts which he has gained from a study 
of his text-books and from listening to lectures, and a know]l- 
edge oi the structure and functions of the human body, how- 
ever accurate, gained only in the dissecting room. 

It is conceivable that an intelligent man, who has had 
no previous mechanical knowledge and who has never seen 
a steam engine in motion, might be instructed by the aid 
of books and drawings alone, so that with ordinary luck he 
could run a locomotive and pull a train safely for a certain 
distance. But now the engine which at first ran along 
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smoothly and easily begins to labor and to strain, and pres- 
ently comes to a standstill. Something is broken or out of 
order. Our book-made engineer is powerless. He cannot 
even tell where the trouble is, much less repair it. How 
different with the experienced and practical engineer, who 
has been trained and educated in the shops and who knows 
every screw and lever and wheel of his machine; so that 
he can take it apart and put it together again as readily as a 
watchmaker takes apart the works of a watch. Every sound 
and quiver of his engine is to him what the pulse and breath- 
ing of his patient are to the physician, and he could perhaps 
have told without leaving his cab why the engine stopped; 
while his mechanical knowledge, his trained ingenuity and 
manual dexterity, with his special knowledge of the machine 
he is running, enables him to repair the trouble and start 
his train again. Not unlike this is the education of the phy- 
sician. I do not mean to undervalue the importance of a 
knowledge of the history of medicine and medical theories, 
of anatomy and therapeutics and pathology, and of all that 
he can learn from books and from the mouths of his teachers; 
but however extensive such knowledge may be, it is entirely 
insufficient in itself to enable him to appreciate and to deal 
practically with the problems of life and the disturbances 
of vital function with which he will be confronted. Actual 
contact and practical intercourse with living nature, per- 
sonal observation and thoughtful contemplation of the 
intricacies and complexities of the normal processes of life, 
can alone give to the senses and the intellect that manual 
cunning and dexterity, that delicacy of touch, that acuteness 
of mind, which combine in the true physician to assist him 
in his varied dealings with human nature and human disease. 

Some of those who have condemned the practice of ani- 
mal experimentation have admitted that for purposes of 
occasional original research it is valuable and necessary to 
the development of human knowledge; but I have attempted 
to maintain that the study of the vital processes of living 
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animals is also necessary to the education of every student 
of medicine, unless humanity is to condemn human beings 
to become the laboratory where he shall take his first lessons 
in dealing with life. 

A favorite argument of the opponents of animal experi- 
mentation is that it hardens the nature and degrades the 
moral sense of those who are continually in the habit of 
inflicting pain and death, an argument which appeals 
strongly to those who consider this question superficially, 
though it is really empty and illogical. In the first place, 
experiments upon living animals, in the majority of cases, 
are absolutely painless; for whenever practicable the ani- 
mals are brought under the influence of chloroform or 
ether. It is undeniable, however, that often the nature of 
the experiment makes it impracticable to use an anesthetic, 
and in these cases much pain is necessarily inflicted. I 
admit and believe it to be true, that ordinarily the habit of 
inflicting pain and death upon men or animals, as in the 
occupations of butchers, and public executioners, has a bru- 
talizing tendency and undoubtedly degrades human nature; 
the more so, because the human nature of the individuals 
who voluntarily engage in such work is usually of a low 
type. But one does not need to be a very profound student 
of psychology to understand why this should not be the case 
with experiments practised for the advancement of medical 
knowledge. 

In studying the human intellect and the evolution of the 
moral sense in man, it becomes apparent that motive exer- 
cises a most important influence over the effect which 
repeated actions of a certain kind have upon the individual. 
Thus, to take two extreme instances, it would undoubtedly 
have a demoralizing and degrading influence upon the 
benevolence of an individual, were he in the habit of tor- 
turing and destroying animals for the mere sake of the 
pleasure it gave him to contemplate their sufferings; 
whereas the same could hardly be said of a man who, for 
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example, in establishing a home for himself in the midst 
of a wild country, should find it necessary to kill great num- 
bers of wild beasts or poisonous snakes for the protection 
of himself and his family. Similarly, the sternest moralist 
must admit that motive and principle have at times justi- 
fied the enormous sacrifice of human life caused by war; but 
no one can read the shocking accounts of the gladiatorial 
games of the Roman emperors without a shudder of disgust 
and horror. What grander or more human motive can 
there be than that which prompted the labors and investi- 
gations of the late Robert Koch, the results of which, if 
successful, will add infinitely more to the sum of human 
happiness than has been added by the combined knowledge 
and discoveries of the philosophers and seekers after truth 
of all ages. If there be given to the world a cure for con- 
sumption, or something which will protect humanity from 
this disease, in some such way as vaccination protects from 
smallpox, no one can place this in the balance against the 
lives of the thousands of animals which have been sacrificed 
in searching for it, and say that it is not worth the price. 
One of the most recent and most important discoveries 
in scientific medicine, which is a direct result of experi- 
ments upon living animals and which could not have been 
brought about in any other way, is that of Salvarsan, com- 
monly spoken of as “606.” It has long been known that 
arsenic is destructive to the germ of syphilis; but arsenic 
is also a powerful poison, and a sufficient dose to destroy 
the organism of syphilis was, until recently, believed to be 
sure to destroy the life of the patient as well. Professor 
Ehrlich, by a long series of experiments upon animals, 
finally hit upon a synthetical preparation of arsenic capable 
of destroying the organisms which cause one of the most 
dreadful of human diseases, without in any way injuring 
the individual. It is not right as yet to speak of this new 
treatment as a cure for syphilis, but it is certainly the most 
powerful weapon we possess against its horrible manifesta- 
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tions, and the experiments upon animals which resulted in 
its discovery are amply justified. 

Benevolence is a distinguishing characteristic of a high 
order of intellectual refinement. It is a mark of culture, 
for it is by no means innate in primitive man and we note 
its absence in the child, and the idiot. Cruelty, on the other 
hand, a natural quality of the mind causing a disposition 
to inflict pain for its own sake and to enjoy the sufferings 
it produces, marks an inferior or degraded intellect. We 
must be cautious, however, in judging of the benevolence 
of an individual, or of the lack of that quality, that we judge 
not by the act alone, without considering the motive which 
prompts it. 

Man’s treatment of animals has often been discussed by 
moralists and philosophers, and while all admit that we are 
obligated by a moral duty to them, the first duty of 
humanity is of course toman. In our most refined and cul- 
tivated communities, men have formed societies for the pro- 
tection of animals and have done much and will do more 
towards preventing the cruelty and abuse which individuals 
of a lower type are too prone to inflict. The purpose of 
these societies is not to prevent man from making such use 
of animals as his needs and comforts may demand, but 
rather to protect them from abuse and from purposeless and 
unnecessary injury. 

Some years ago, a volume was issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, entitled: “Hog Cholera: Its 
History, Nature and Treatment.” It is an account of the 
investigation of a disease which annually destroys the lives 
of some millions of hogs, and which for some years has 
caused annual losses of between ten and twenty-five millions 
of dollars in the United States alone. In this book will be 
found descriptions of many thousands of experiments upon 
living animals, which have resulted in giving us knowledge 
whereby we are able to save the lives of millions of hogs 
which would otherwise perish. I mention this instance, and 
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might mention other similar ones, to show that knowledge 
gained in this way is of direct benefit to animals as well as 
to man, although the philosopher might with reason doubt 
if it were any great benefit to the hogs to preserve them 
from dying of cholera, only to meet at a later period 
another and perhaps a more painful death in the slaughter 
house. Veterinary medicine and surgery owe enormous 
debts to experimental study; and I think no one will dis- 
pute their claim to being a truly benevolent science, even 
though most of the animals which are protected and pre- 
served by it are afterwards sacrificed in some way to human 
needs. 

In order to maintain that experiments on animals should 
not be permitted in the interests of humanity, it must be 
shown that humanity is in no way benefited by them. That 
this is not true must be apparent to everyone. There can 
be no doubt that most of those who have sought to abolish 
the practice of animal experimentation have been sincere in 
their arguments and humane in their motives; but ignor- 
ance of such undisputed facts as I have mentioned has 
rendered them absolutely incapable of appreciating the sub- 
ject in its true light, and has therefore caused them to reach 
conclusions which, like all conclusions drawn from false 
logic, must themselves be false. My purpose has been to 
show that experiment on animals has advanced and is 
advancing medical and surgical knowledge; that such 
advancement can be accomplished in no other way; that 
such advancement is directly beneficial to humanity and that 
therefore, in the interests of humanity, animal experimenta- 
tion should not only be permitted but that it should be 
encouraged by every individual who has human welfare 
earnestly at heart. 

















THE FAME OF CROMWELL 
By Wieur C. Axspotr 


HEN I lived in England I used to wonder a great 
deal why it was that to many of my friends the 
period of the Civil Wars was so real and so alive; 

that Cavalier and Roundhead were not merely historical 
allusions but living realities; that Charles the First and 
Cromwell still evoked emotions as intense as the feeling 
towards living political leaders. The answer was long in 
coming to me, but the events of the past few years have 
made it clear. It is that, say what we may to the contrary, 
the Civil War was a struggle not alone between Crown and 
Parliament, between Anglican and Dissenter, but between 
class and mass. The instinctive dislike for Cromwell which 
so many of that element in England known as Society have 
always shown, the equally instinctive liking for him among 
most of those outside the precincts of that social pale, are 
apparent; and the great events of the past decade in 
English politics, which have marked the entry of real 
democracy into public affairs, have brought out this signifi- 
cance of the seventeenth century struggle and its hero 
clearly enough. It is, then, not unfitting at this time to 
review the evolution of the historic Cromwell, for in it are 
bound up not alone the changes of knowledge and of opin- 
ion, but the deeper sentiments and motives of a political 
transformation at once far-reaching and profound. 


What happens to the reputation of a great man when he 
is dead? The answer seems simplicity itself :—first the 
panegyrics of his friends and followers, the dispraise of the 
enemies he made, then the slow, final judgment of the his- 
torian. There is a feeling common among men that this 
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is the end of it, that, once placed among the immortals, his 
position is as unchanging as that of Jupiter or of Hercules. 
But it requires no profound consideration to perceive that 
the case is not so simple as it seems and that such a view 
is only true in part. Scarcely less than his career itself, 
his fame is influenced by currents of changing circumstance, 
often wholly apart from his own worth, achievement, or 
ability. The fortunes of the nation, party, or movement with 
which he was identified in life, the shifting balance of opinion 
or event, later knowledge or experience which illuminates the 
deeper meaning of his time, some accidental circumstance 
which elevates or obscures his memory, even the genius or 
stupidity of a biographer, may alter his place in the hall 
of fame. So far from being fixed, it is as shifting as his 
fortunes while alive. This is especially true of the man 
of deeds. An author’s words remain; preserved, forgot- 
ten, revived, re-edited, they are essentially the same. 
Though succeeding generations may neglect it, the printed 
page can scarcely suffer the same fate as the less tangible 
memory of past action, motive, character, which, not crystal- 
lized perpetually before us like works of literature, are seen 
for the most part through other minds, and taken on the 
word of other men for what they were and meant. For 
them we must rely, not on our own judgment, but on that 
of the historian and biographer. And it is a significant 
commentary on the instability of human affairs to see how 
from generation to generation those judgments change. 
Of this there is to-day no better case than Oliver Crom- 
well. It is now a little more than two hundred and fifty 
years since he died. No great space of time to those who 
deal in the immensities and eternities, a quarter of a millen- 
nium is none the less a substantial period in human affairs. 
There is in it opportunity for hurrying generations to do 
and to forget much; and during the last two centuries and 
a half, in politics, men have travelled far. They have come 
from monarchy to democracy, and seem well on the way to 
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extensions of popular sovereignty which not long since were 
reckoned Utopian fancies. In so doing they have forgot- 
ten much. Among the rulers of the Protector’s day few, 
even of the greatest, are still numbered in our memories. 
But from his time to our own a stream of biographies has 
kept Cromwell’s memory alive. The tale of them is not told; 
they still appear; no collection of them is complete; nor 
can be till the subject ceases to interest mankind—and then 
it will no longer be worth while. But that day seems now 
more distant than ever. “Bewildered, interminable rubbish 
heaps,” Carlyle declared, “the dreariest perhaps that any- 
where exist still visited by human curiosity,” stupid, 
“worthy of oblivion—of charitable Christian burial,” they 
represent no less the permanence than the changing fortunes 
of Cromwell’s memory. They not only contain his life, they 
form the biography of his fame. And as miners nowadays 
are able to extract gold in paying quantities from what their 
forerunners cast aside, so, braving the curses of Carlyle, we 
may find, even in his rubbish heaps, material he did not con- 
sider worth his while, for in their pages we may trace the 
development of the conception of Cromwell and his rule. 
First of all, these despised biographies help to answer 
the question of how and why the great Protector’s memory 
has been preserved. Chiefly, and naturally enough, we find 
that it was for what he did. “What,” said his contempo- 
rary Cowley, “can be more extraordinary than that a person 
of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent 
qualities of body, which have sometimes, nor shining quali- 
ties of mind, which have often, raised men to the highest 
dignities, should have the courage to attempt and the abili- 
ties to execute so great a design as the subverting one of 
the most ancient and best established monarchies in the 
world?” Cromwell had, in fact, accomplished the impossi- 
ble. He had been granted “the marvellous distinction of 
breaking through that charmed circle which among Euro- 
pean nations hems in the private man.” In the heyday of 
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the doctrine of divine right this English squire became the 
ruler of three kingdoms, wielding an authority which had 
no precedent and no appropriate name. For such an 
achievement modern times offered no parallel. Pretenders 
had based their claims on royal blood; Italian despots exer- 
cised at best a petty tyranny. Cromwell thus seemed a 
prodigy of superhuman if not supernatural powers, so great 
that no merely mortal explanation seemed credible, and the 
superstitious declared he made a compact with the devil who 
came to take his soul in the great tempest which accom- 
panied his death. 

His achievement, then, was, and remained, a principal 
reason for the permanence of his fame. Later, beside his 
deeds and the vituperation of his enemies, three forces suc- 
cessively made for his immortality. The first was the 
re-emergence of that Puritanism whose champion he had 
been. The second was historical scholarship, filled with 
inquiring skepticism, the foe of the miraculous, which 
sought to explain Cromwell on rational grounds. The 
third was democracy, which, finding a popular hero in the 
figure which scholarship restored, blazoned his memory on 
its advancing banners, and ensured new lease of life to his 
reputation and his influence. Yet, like the development 
of liberalism with which it is bound up, this evolution of the 
historical Cromwell is no well-ordered progress. It resem- 
bles less the steady accretion of silting streams than the 
emergence of land from sea—now an upheaval, now a sub- 
sidence, and at the end, not an unbroken plain but diverse 
and diversified continents with oceans between. In this 
process these biographies are guides to the event. The 
changes of conception they record express the fluctuation of 
movements and ideas of which that conception itself is not 
infrequently a part. Like fossils in the rocks, they reveal 
something of the life that once was there. For as each age 
in some sort shapes its own present, scarcely less it recon- 
structs its own past by its new light and learning. From its 
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conception of that past, only less than from its own deeds, 
we may determine what it was and what it thought. 

The first stage in the evolving of a historic personality is 
that of the man’s own lifetime. There, from his first 
unheralded entry on affairs to a death full of place and 
honors, his fame and the opinion of his fellows grows with 
his deeds. John Forster has acclaimed that rector who, 
recording the death of Cromwell’s son, notes the father, then 
a simple gentleman, as “vir honorandus,” a man to be 
honored; and we may perceive from this something of the 
impression made on those about him even in the early undis- 
tinguished days. 'To the Royalist, Sir Philip Warwick, he 
first appeared speaking in Parliament as “a gentleman 
ordinarily apparelled in a plain cloth suit which seemed to 
be made by an ill country tailor, with plain and not very 
clean linen, a speck or two of blood upon his band, no hat- 
band, a man large in stature, of swollen and reddish coun- 
tenance, sharp and untuneable voice, and fervid eloquence.” 
This was the man he lived to see, he tells us, “by multiplied 
escapes and a real but usurped power, having had a better 
tailor and more converse among good company, appear of 
great and majestic deportment and of comely presence.” 

Those intervening years, as Cromwell grew to heroic 
size, brought with them a literature relating to his deeds 
and character. From its first peculiar product, the satiri- 
cal “Panegyrick” published two years before the execution 
of the king, while the future Protector was still but lieuten- 
ant-general, to the elegies and histories which followed on 
his death, the list of thirty thousand pamphlets which the 
Revolution is said to have produced was notably swelled by 
those relating to this new Star of the North. Strange 
words were invented to describe him, like ‘“Tyranipocrit” ; 
strange titles were devised for tracts concerning him, like 
“A Sad Sigh with some Heart-Cracking Groans,” and 
“Jonah’s Cry out of the Whale’s Belly.” The literary 
Cromwell invaded other lands where the “Dutch Student 
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beseeching the English Professor in the Great School at 
London” shared honors with denunciations of the “great 
triumvirate of rascals,’ Cromwell, Mazarin, and Gustavus 
or de Haro, as the author’s predilections dictated; while a 
splendid German folk-song, a symbolic dialogue between 
Cromwell and Charles, sounded democracy’s challenge to 
divine right. Through this whole period panegyric vied 
with libel, till, at the Protector’s death, the elegists burst 
into song and the historians began to commemorate his 
deeds. The poems of Waller and Dryden were rivalled by 
Slater’s “Rhetorical Rapture’; and the “Narrative” of 
Wright was soon followed by Carrington’s biography, 
which compared Cromwell to Alexander, and Dawbeney’s, 
which likened him to Moses. 

Grown to such stature, it was evident he was admired 
rather than loved by his own followers, hated and feared 
even when most respected by his enemies. What his sol- 
diers thought of him, what those voiceless thousands whose 
political banner he bore, believed, we can surmise from their 
actions. What those most closely associated with him 
thought, his cofferer Maidston may perhaps express. To 
him the Protector’s head “seemed a storehouse and a shop 
of a vast treasury of natural parts, his temper fiery but 
kept down . . . compassionate, fearless; a larger soul hath 
seldom dwelt in a house of clay; religious, yet his tempta- 
tions were such as it appeared frequently that he who had 
grace enough for many men might have too little for him- 
self, the treasure that he had being but an earthen vessel 
and that equally defiled with original sin as any other man’s 
is’ :—an appreciation which the Protector might well have 
read with mingled amusement and humility. 

Of whole-hearted literary defense by writers of first rank 
he had, indeed, little enough in his own time, save that the 
greatest pen in Christendom was on his side. That counted, 
indeed, for much, for more perhaps in our day than his. 
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To Milton at the outset of the great constitutional experi- 
ment of the Commonwealth he was 


Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 


Yet even here the warning does not fail, already fear—or 
is it doubt ?— 
much remains 
To conquer still: Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war; new foes arise— 


Two years later when that experiment had failed, Mil- 
ton’s prose appeal to Cromwell to take the supreme power 
touched the highest level of English eloquence. Yet when 
Commonwealth and Protectorate alike were over and the 
Protector dead, the great Puritan poet’s pen was still. 
Not so that splendid sycophant, Dryden, who sang at the 
Protector’s funeral— 

His grandeur he derived from Heaven alone, 
For he was great, ere fortune made him so; 


And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow— 


and even when royalty was restored was driven to speak of 
him as that “bold Typhoeus” who had “scaled the sky” 


And forced great Jove from his own heaven to fly. 


But, in the main, the recorded judgments of his contem- 
poraries, when not mere libels or panegyrics or, as in Mil- 
ton’s case, the identification of the Protector with the great- 
est of all causes, were hostile or extremely critical. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. His enemies were numerous, able, 
and exceptionally gifted in their tongues; while, occupying 
as he did, in later years, the middle ground, he was assailed 
by them from every side. Among them three schools of 
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thought gradually emerged. First the Presbyterians, like 
Baxter, damned him with faint praise. “He meant,” said 
that great controversialist, “honestly in the main and was 
pious and conscionable in the main course of his life till 
prosperity and success corrupted him. Then his general 
religious zeal gave way to ambition, which increased as suc- 
cess increased”; though, he adds, with what seems some- 
what labored fairness, “It was his design to do good in the 
main, and to promote the interest of God more than any had 
done before him.” 

Second and fiercest of all, were the Republicans who felt 
themselves betrayed by this worst apostate to the Common- 
wealth, who led them to the borders of the Promised Land 
only to seize it for himself. ‘To Ludlow “in all his changes 
he designed nothing but to advance himself, sacrificing the 
public cause to the idol of his ambition.” 'To such men Eng- 
land seemed about to enjoy a millennium, “the nation likely 
to attain in a short time that measure of happiness which 
human beings are capable of, when, by the ambitions of one 
man, the hopes and expectations of all good men were dis- 
appointed.” The Royalists, however bitter, entertained no 
such fond imaginings of the perfectibility of human nature. 
“Had his cause been good,” said Reresby, Cromwell would 
have ranked as “one of the greatest and bravest men the 
world ever produced.” To their incomparable literary 
champion, Clarendon, whose writings for a century and a 
half remained the almost unchallenged authority for the 
period, he had, it is true, “all the wickedness against which 
damnation is pronounced and for which hell-fire is pre- 
pared.” Yet he had, too, “some virtues which have caused 
the memory of some men in all ages to be celebrated.” He 
was a tyrant, but he was not “a man of blood.” He had 
“a wonderful understanding in the natures and humors of 
men,” “a great spirit, an admirable circumspection and 
sagacity, and a most magnanimous resolution”; he was, in 
short, ‘“‘a brave, bad man.” Such were the four schools of 
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English thought with their respective judgments of the 
great Protector. And if it may seem strange that of the 
three opposed to him, the Royalists, whom he harmed the 
most, held him in higher esteem than the Republicans,—we 
must remember that though he had destroyed their power 
he had at worst not taken away their dreams. 

Meanwhile to Continental minds he loomed huge, porten- 
tous, threatening, “the boldest enemy Europe ever had.” 
Little loved even by those Protestants he championed, least 
of all by Mazarin who sought the useful if unholy aid of 
the heretic regicide, he was hated and feared scarcely less 
by Calvinistie Holland than by her recent mistress and 
antagonist, Catholic Spain, since on each, for trade or 
empire or religion, or all three, his blows had fallen impar- 
tially. To each of these he wore a different guise, to none 
of them the same he took to friend or enemy at home. The 
Dutch represented him as an ogre, the French as a bravo, 
the Spaniards as a fiend. But for the most part, while 
England sought parallels for his career in Warbeck and 
Simnel at the best, and Wat Tyler and Jack Straw at the 
worst, the Continent found apter analogies in the ancient 
world, or, where men dared voice the comparison, in those 
tyrannies for which the Italian Sforzas, Borgias, and 
Medici furnished more recent and striking examples. To 
them he seemed less a popular champion or a fanatical 
enthusiast than an aspiring regicide, a tyrant in the older 
sense, who, by his arts, ambition, and ability, raised himself 
to power on the ruins of the monarchy, and ruled his 
country, not perhaps to its great harm, in some measure for 
its good, certainly for its glory, by surpassing skill in states- 
manship. To them, especially to their rulers, his power 
rather than his character or circumstances appealed. Such 
different personages as Condé and Queen Christina of 
Sweden expressed their admiration and regard for him. 
And to the boy Louis the Fourteenth, dreaming of the des- 
potism he was to build and wield, he seemed “the greatest 
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and the happiest prince in Europe.” Thus, under such 
widely varying auspices, the first stage of Cromwell’s repu- 
tation came to an end with his death; and his fame, under 
such different aspects, set forth upon its long and chequered 
pilgrimage. 
Its first adventure was with the returned royalism of the 
Restoration period. Scarcely had church and crown come 
to their own again, when the long-pent flood of execration 
burst on the tyrant’s head. The first life of any worth, 
Fletcher’s “Perfect Politician,” whose motto might well 
have been the pungent line of the “Iter Boreale’”—“That 
meteor Cromwell, though he scared, gave light”—was soon 
followed and superseded in large part by Heath’s “Fla- 
gellum,” “chief fountain of lies concerning Cromwell,” as 
Carlyle declares, with aptness and unusual truth. This 
famous, or infamous work, long the most widely read and 
printed Cromwellian biography, copied, in part, even by 
Clarendon, allowed its subject no qualities save those of evil; 
vilified his family; accused him and his whole connection of 
all the basest vice and crime; pictured the Protector as a 
monster no less despicable in private life than damnable in 
public action; and stripped him of every shred not merely 
of virtue and ability but even of common decency. It 
found echo abroad; for there, no less than in England, the 
chief and fully gratified demand was for unlimited invec- 
tive. At home such books as Cowley’s “Vision concerning 
His late Pretended Highness,” and Perrinchief’s “Agath- 
ocles, or the Sicilian Tyrant,” its frontispiece a caricature 
of Cromwell crowned with twisted snakes instead of laurel; 
abroad the Latin “Comparison of Cromwell and Tiberius” 
and the German “Narrative of the meeting of Cromwell 
and Master Peter in Hell,”—strike the same note. Of 
this school one voice may speak for all, that of Winstanley’s 
“Loyal Martyrology,” which pictures Cromwell as “the 
English Monster, the Center of Mischief, a shame to the 
British Chronicle, a pattern for Tyranny, Murther and 
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Hypocrisie, . . . whose bloody Tyranny will quite drown the 
names of Nero, Caligula, Domitian; . . . having at last 
attained to the height of his Ambition, . . . for Five years 
space . . . he wallowed in the blood of many Gallant and 
Heroick Persons.” 

Now that reviling had become not only safe but profit- 
able, it was small wonder that lesser spirits were so in- 
spired when, less by “divine vengeance,” as the Royalists 
declared, than by the unworthy revenge of those unable to 
stand before him while he lived, his body was dragged from 
its grave and unspeakably dishonored. While the lighter 
minded of the Royalists vented their feelings in a famous 
ballad which commemorated his fabled origin as a brewer, 
and the splendid copper color of his nose, we may judge 
the hatred he inspired when even sober gentlemen like John 
Evelyn could record: “Died that arch-rebel called Protec- 
tor, . . . the joyfullest funeral I ever saw for there were 
none that cried but dogs. . . . This day (O the stupendous 
and inscrutable judgments of God!) were the carcasses of 
those Arch-rebels, Cromwell, Bradshawe . . . and Ire- 
ton. . . dragged from their superb tombs. Look back and 
be astonished! and fear God and honour the King! but med- 
dle not with them who are given to change!” “And yet,” 
said Pepys, himself no Commonwealth man, but with that 
sound common sense which makes him not merely a good 
mouthpiece of his time, but the first of a new school of 
Cromwellian thought, “it do trouble me that a man of so 
great courage as he was should have that dishonour, though 
otherwise he might deserve it enough.” 

This period of unchallenged invective was destined to 
last but a short six years. Then the first change occurred. 
The Dutch had fought England on nearly equal terms; 
the English government, by maladministration and extrava- 
gance, war, plague, and fire, was brought close to bank- 
tuptcy. Peace negotiations had begun when suddenly the 
Dutch sailed up the Thames. The unprotected English 
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men-of-war were sunk or burned. London heard the 
thunder of Dutch guns, every English port felt their insult- 
ing presence. “It is strange,” wrote Pepys, “how every- 
body do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver, and commend him, 
what brave things he did, and made all the neighbours fear 
him, while here a prince, come in with all the love and 
prayers and good liking of his people . . . hath lost all so 
soon.” Thus with the comparison of his courage and ability 
with royal incompetence, the tide began to turn, and the next 
year saw in print the first defense of his rule since the 
Restoration. With it the stream of Cromwellian biography 
in England was checked for a quarter of a century. 
Meanwhile, however, a Cromwell legend arose upon the 
Continent, where for a dozen years translations of English 
lives had thus far sufficed. It is significant that the most 
considerable writers who first essayed the task were all from 
Italy, and while English pens were idle, Cromwell’s fame 
underwent a new transformation in Italian hands. The 
spirit in which they wrote is best expressed by the title of 
a later German work, “Arcana Dominationis,” the secrets 
of governing as revealed in Cromwell’s deeds and character. 
To Machiavelli’s countrymen this was the chief appeal of 
the English Puritan, his mastery of men and the “mysteries 
of state.” Dear to the mind of earlier, empiric statesman- 
ship, versed in the art of managing men, the means by which 
the individual fortune was advanced and subjects kept sub- 
missive to their ruler’s will, these were the lessons to be 
learned from his career, and in this light they presented him 
to the Continent. In such spirit Galardi wrote his “Tyran- 
nie Heureuse, ou Cromwell Politique—avec ses Artifices 
et Intrigues,”’ largely compiled from Heath, much 
reprinted and widely read. Thus Modena’s secretary of 
state, Gratiani, composed his most popular play, “Il Crom- 
wele Tragedia,’ of even greater vogue. It was reflected 
in Paioli’s “Cromwell et Mazarin”; and in reply to the 
Abbé Raguenet’s “Life of Cromwell,” it was summed up 
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in the most famous of this group, Gregorio Leti’s biog- 
raphy, the longest life of the Protector which had yet 
appeared, and the one which did most to determine the Con- 
tinental conception of him for a century. The author was 
no less notable than his book. A bishop’s nephew, bred to 
the church, but turning Calvinist, he lived successively in 
Rome, Switzerland, England (where he became royal his- 
toriographer), and Amsterdam. ‘The historian of Geneva, 
the foe of the Papacy and of Louis the Fourteenth, he 
would have seemed the ideal biographer. But he was 
obsessed by Cromwell’s regicide and tyranny, and his book 
partakes in equal measure of the character of picaresque 
romance, Machiavellian statecraft, and Royalist-Republi- 
can vituperation. Cromwell, in his view, was a prodigy, 
conceiving and executing the subversion of royalty with 
courage, ambition, and prudence, compelling fortune by his 
marvellous conduct. He dominated the most fiery, subdued 
the most obstinate. None ever knew better how to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, and to conceal ambition behind that 
mask, to make the barbarous, unjust, and violent maxims 
of his rule recognized, respected, and loved, for no prince 
ever had such great talents or understood so well the art 
of governing. Now assuming the fox’s skin, now that of 
the lion, no friend was ever so false, no foe of Europe ever 
so bold. He gave usurpation the appearance of public 
good, kindled rebellion under pretense of public safety, 
roused others to drive out royalty and free the nation, only 
to seize .yranny for himself. He reversed the order of 
government and even replaced the laws of religion with 
others better fitted to his absolute rule. Like all tyrants, 
faithless and suspicious, vindictive, bloodthirsty, a hypo- 
critical demagogue, he abused Parliament, destroyed the 
Upper House, drove out the bishops, overawed the Council, 
and sustained himself only by a powerful and well-paid army 
wholly under his control. But Leti was not content with 
depriving Cromwell of all virtues. He was that rare thing 
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in the world, a tyrant without vice save those of state— 
ambition and hypocrisy. He gave example to the subjects 
of his tyranny, and under his rule men lived in England as 
in a cloister. He hated learned and literary men, destroyed 
the Oxford libraries, sacked her colleges, discouraged phi- 
lanthropy, religion, and education, let public edifices decay, 
and distributed contributions for the persecuted Vaudois 
among his “red brethren.” Such was the Character of an 
English Tyrant which did duty for Cromwell’s portrait on 
the Continent for more than a hundred years, and with 
which Catholic Europe, “seeing in him a scourge and anti- 
Christ,” rested for the most part content. Nowhere 
matched for comprehensive detraction, two hundred years 
of scholarship barely availed to disprove its charges. 

Leti’s book appeared three years after the Revolution of 
1688. Whether the publishers are right in their contention 
that popular interest runs in cycles of about thirty years, 
so that each generation sees a “revival” of historic char- 
acters, or whether, as Chasles declares, the Revolution gave 
rein again to “Nonconformist and Republican”  senti- 
ments (though the last would certainly not have helped 
Cromwell’s cause), this much is true, that the most astute 
of English author-publishers took this occasion to bring out 
a little life whose success in England rivalled that of Leti’s 
abroad, and ushered in a new period and school of Crom- 
wellian biography, destined to last a half century. “‘Robert 
Burton,” born Nathaniel Crouch, was a tailor’s son. 
Early apprenticed to a famous publisher, Livewell Chap- 
man, whose name and books proclaimed his Puritan pro- 
clivities, he became the most prolific and popular book-maker 
of his day. Being a publisher, nothing human was alien to 
his pen. The works he wrote as Robert Burton and pub- 
lished as Nathaniel Crouch range from “A Devout Soul’s 
Daily Exercise in Prayer” to “A Winter Evening Enter- 
tainment of Relations and Riddles.” Twenty-second in the 
list of forty-five volumes credited to his industry, his “His- 
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tory of Oliver Cromwell” appeared two years after Leti’s 
book. With it we enter an era of Cromwellian biography 
which, for want of a better name, we may call the Noncon- 
formist period. Burton’s life was not, indeed, a defense of 
the Protector’s memory, but it challenged those who invaded 
“the Almighty’s province of judging the Hearts and 
thoughts of Men, attributing all to Hypocrisie and Ambi- 
tion.” He gave no credit to the calumnies of Heath regard- 
ing Cromwell’s private life. Leaving “every Man to his 
own Opinion,” he “thought it not unacceptable to his 
Country men to give a plain and impartial Account of Mat- 
ters of Fact.” He quoted documents, Cromwell’s own 
words, including his pathetic death-bed prayer, and an elegy 
of him “whose Valour mounted him to that height by which 
he raised . . . the Nation to that Glory that Forreign 
Princes feared and envied him.” The numerous editions 
testify to Burton’s knowledge of his public and his times. 
And, for further evidence, we observe within three years 
one writer reckoning the advantages of Cromwell’s rule; 
and presently, upon the appearance of Ludlow’s memoirs, 
another publishing a “Modest Vindication” of Cromwell’s 
character against the great Republican’s aspersions. 

Four years after the publication of Ludlow’s memoirs, 
Clarendon’s “History of the Great Rebellion” first saw 
the light in print; and with the appearance of these cham- 
pions of opposing causes in the historical, as they once had 
been in the political field, the stream of opinion concerning 
Cromwell perceptibly divides. While one school followed 
Ludlow, another and a larger body took Clarendon for their 
guide. To both, in Pope’s words, the Protector was 
“damned to everlasting fame.” Rejected by the Tories 
who condemned him, on Royalist grounds, as a usurper of 
authority; and by the Whigs, on Republican grounds, as 
having exercised a tyranny, he seemed equally obnoxious to 
the champions of power and to the upholders of liberty. 
“Like a Mahomet,” wrote the Tory historian, Echard, 
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anticipating a later comparison, with “transports of Fancy 

. a crafty understanding, . . . deep Thought, resolute, 
aspiring Temper, ready to head any Faction, . . . a radical, 
original Hypocrisy, mighty Genius, prodigious Address, 
having usurped three Kingdoms, governed by councils of 
Rapine and courts of Murder . . . by the severest Venge- 
ance of Heaven, he died impenitent, hardened, and rav- 
ing mad, with the Curses of the present and the Detestation 
of future Ages.” Where Echard quotes Cowley, his Whig 
rival, Oldmixon, repeats Baxter, adds a collection of 
descriptive adjectives and nouns, “hypocrisy, treason to 
Parliament, eloquent, arbitrary, care for trade, glorious,” 
concluding with a translation of a French epigram, “A 
Tyrant without Vice, a Prince without Virtue.” When 
historians took such ground it is small wonder that public 
men were far from eager to pronounce upon a character 
and a career so bitterly assailed, and upon policies they 
could not wholly condemn, nor, much less, wholly praise. 
In spite of this some forces were working for Cromwell’s 
rehabilitation. The contrast between his rule and that of 
Charles and James, followed by the Revolution of 1688, gave 
a basis of comparison. Historical perspective had now 
been improved. The generation which had felt his power 
was gone; men were now freer to express their thoughts; 
and the Dissenters, in particular, were prepared to frame 
their opinion into a third and powerful school. On the Con- 
tinent, however, the case was different. There no revolu- 
tion had taken place; the ideals of the Grand Monarque, 
Louis the Fourteenth, remained supreme. Save for the 
advance of eighteenth century skepticism and common sense, 
Leti’s portrait remained unchallenged. Though the lofty 
spirit of Bossuet rejected it, even Voltaire’s mocking cyni- 
cism found it not incredible. To him Cromwell remained 
a tyrant, assassin, parricide, and hypocrite, “the most terri- 
ble of charlatans,” who “under Elizabeth would have been 
hanged, under Charles the Second, ridiculed.” That was 
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partly explained by the fact that to the men of the old 
régime there was small conception of sincere religious 
enthusiasm apart from mere fanaticism, and as yet no 
“people” in the English sense. No political convulsion had 
disturbed the divine right of king, aristocracy, and church. 
Till that time came it was not to be expected that they would 
understand the English Puritan. 

It remained, then, to Nonconformist hands to write his 
biography. ‘Thirty years after Burton, one Isaac Kimber, 
a General Baptist minister, issued a larger and no less 
popular life, widely read for half a century. “Impartially 
collecting” his material “from the best Historians and 
several Original Manuscripts,’ he produced for the first 
time a frankly favorable biography. Recognizing in larger 
measure than did Burton the value of contemporary evi- 
dence, especially Cromwell’s own words, he enumerates 
sources and examples of the Protector’s greatness with 
documents and witnesses to support his case. Above all, he 
replaces the repulsive effigy of a tyrant with the image of a 
man among his fellows. He records the human traits, the 
humor, tenderness, clemency, the strength and weakness of 
Cromwell’s character, restoring, not without skill, those 
qualities which, denied by the earlier biographers, cut the 
Protector off from human sympathy. On the Continent, 
indeed, this creature of flesh and blood could not compete 
with Leti’s caricature, and Kimber’s French translation had 
no vogue. But in England it evoked response. Fifteen 
years later it was followed by a vigorous biography on the 
same lines, whose author, John Banks, introduced two inno- 
vations of his own. The one was a defense of the doctrine 
that a private man might legally hold the sovereignty; the 
other was an attack on those who had denied to Cromwell 
the very qualities by which alone he might have risen to 
eminence. It is absurd, he says, to try “to persuade us 
that a man without the capacity requisite in a common jus- 
tice of the peace should be, not only too hard for the royal 
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family but even for his own masters and all the ministers 
and crowned heads with whom he had anything to do.” 
There echoes not alone the doctrine of eighteenth century 
common sense, but the logical result of Locke and Montes- 
quieu, the prophecy of democracy. Yet with it, strangely 
enough, so far as Cromwellian biography is concerned, we 
come not to the beginning but to the end of an era. Banks 
closes the fifty years of the Nonconformist school; for three- 
quarters of a century after him no life of Cromwell of any 
note was to appear. 

This curious result was by no means due to a loss of inter- 
est in the great Protector; on the contrary, men were never 
so busy investigating his character and career. It merely 
means that his fame, as its next adventure, fell among 
another kind of folk, the antiquarians. The year after 
Banks’s book appeared, one of the most famous of that 
school, Francis Peck, issued his “Memoirs of the Pro- 
tector,” reprinting three contemporary panegyrics, with 
elaborate prefaces and notes. Three years later, that great 
storehouse of Cromwellian material, Secretary Thurloe’s 
“Correspondence” first saw the light; Milton’s invaluable 
collection of state papers found a publisher; Sidney’s 
memoirs and those of Ludlow were reprinted; the maga- 
zines published Cromwellian letters; and, to controvert the 
calumnies against Cromwell which Papodopolous inserted 
in his history of the University of Pavia, Burrow issued a 
volume of Cromwellian anecdotes; while Green ventured 
the first of English plays based on the Protectoral career. 
Midway in this antiquarian period, William Harris pub- 
lished a life of Cromwell in his Stuart series, written “after 
the manner of Bayle.” A curious manner it was, ancestor 
of a later and pretentious school of scholarship, whose soul, 
even to-day, it might well fill with envy not unmixed with 
awe. Its first hundred pages contain less than two hundred 
lines of text, the rest is fine print notes. Page after page 
has but a single line, some—triumph of editorial art—have 
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no text at all. Characteristically his opinion is contained 
in the last lines of his final note. “Time,” he says, “the 
great friend of truth, has, in some measure, cleared up his 
character and done justice to his abilities—if he cannot be 
ranked among the best, he undoubtedly is to be placed 
among the greatest princes.” 

As climax of this eighteenth century school, in the year 
after the American Revolution came to an end, Mark Noble 
issued his “Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Crom- 
well,” which contributed a vast array of facts. Wholly 
uncritical as it was, it did no small service in clearing 
up that “cloud of detractions rude” by which the Restora- 
tion writers a century before had hidden the real Cromwell 
from the world. His reward was smail. Few writers have 
been more used and more abused. ‘Devoid of imagination, 
style, philosophy, good sense, and sagacity,” “imperfectly 
educated, vulgar-minded, puerile, silly,” as he had been 
described by later writers, Carlyle’s “reverend, imbecile 
friend” has certainly had his share of contumely at the 
critics’ hands. For, though truth and error were often con- 
founded in his pages, though he regarded Cromwell as “an 
exercise in archeology” and pursued his career with an 
industry which did not even overlook the shape of the 
windows in his house, he brought together a huge and 
largely useful mass of material. But withal, judgment was 
not the worthy parson’s strongest point, he records the 
wildest fables as seriously as the most accepted facts and 
takes, lamely enough, Smollett’s character of the subject of 
his research: “An amazing conjunction of enthusiasm, 
hypocrisy, and ambition, courage and resolution, penetra- 
tion and dissimulation, the strangest compound of virtue 
and villainy, baseness and magnanimity, absurdity and good 
sense, we find in the annals of mankind.” 

There spoke the priest of the prerogative, and we must 
admit that later eighteenth century opinion scarcely kept 
pace with its scholarship. The issues of seventeenth century 
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politics were still too much alive for men to view with open 
mind him whose usurpation Bolingbroke regarded as the 
first cause of all following catastrophes. Between the 
liberal Huguenot refugee historian, Rapin, who wrote in the 
first quarter and the skeptical Scotch Jacobite Hume who 
wrote in the last half of the eighteenth century, there is 
less difference than might be argued from the difference in 
time and predilection. The former regarded Cromwell’s 
foreign policy as glorious, himself personally moral and 
tolerant and, though one of the greatest men of his time, 
blamable for faithlessness, regicide, and usurpation. The 
latter, striving to remove the marvellous, admitted his cour- 
age, military talents, dexterity, and address, but, once in 
command of the army, saw nothing remarkable in his career. 
“A frantic enthusiast at bottom,” he says, “an unequal and 
irregular genius, defective in no talent save elocution, 
praiseworthy for his private character, he tempered 
absurdity with penetration, ambition and fanaticism with 
justice and humanity, his home administration showed 
ability, partook neither of liberty nor arbitrary power, his 
foreign policy was harmful to English interests, while his 
usurpation was probably necessary and unavoidable.” 

It is hard to see why later writers have resented such a 
character so much. For Hume’s day and school it was 
curiously fair. When one compares it with the portrait 
drawn by the female Republican historian, Mrs. Macaulay, 
compounded, as it is, of the worst of Heath and Leti, 
Holles and Ludlow, mingled with her own invective gifts, 
it rises almost to the dispassionate dignity of Thucydides. 
Even Goldsmith was not so severe as she; while Dr. John- 
son, who gave up his project of writing a biography of 
Cromwell because “everything worth saying about him had 
been said,” seems to have disliked him as a fanatical tyrant 
less than he admired him as a great Englishman. It would 
have been well for one’s opinion of Murphy, his editor, had 
he followed the Doctor’s example. For, a splendid speci- 
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men of a certain school of Cromwellian thought, he says, in 
the highest-priced piece of literary mediocrity of the eight- 
eenth century, that the Protector, “guilty of deserting 
every honest principle, acted the tyrant, and with vile 
hypocrisy told the people he had consulted the Lord and 
the Lord would have it so.” But even Horace Walpole 
declared that Cromwell had been no more despotic than Pitt 
at the height of his power and that he had no thought at 
the time he raised his regiment of rising to the headship 
of the state when “the King lost his head and the Colonel 
his rest.” 

It was not to be supposed that political leaders mean- 
while would lightly commit themselves to opinions of Crom- 
well’s character and career. We scan the Parliamentary 
debates almost in vain for reference to his name. It was 
not till the century was far advanced, till scholarship and 
revolution had done their work, that we find much trace of 
his influence. Shelburne, indeed, under whose patronage 
Noble worked, spoke highly of him, declared “justice had 
not been done his career, that he was not always a hypocrite, 
and that, though he had not been able to settle government 
at home, England had never been so respected abroad, nor 
ever revealed so many talents, that he had, in short, set more 
things forward than any English king,” including the Whig 
idol, William the Third. Such sentiments may at least 
help to explain why Shelburne was so unpopular in his own 
generation.. His dictum fitly sums up this mid-eighteenth 
century school. Half way between the Protector’s day and 
our own, it marks the advance from the days of Leti and of 
Heath, and ushers in the next great period. 

The development of Cromwell’s fame in the first century 
and a quarter after his death had been affected but twice by 
the vicissitudes of politics, and had, for the most part, grown 
at the hands of scholars and partisans. Save for the weak- 
ness of Charles the Second’s government, and for the Revo- 
lution of 1688, events did little to depress or elevate his 
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status in the world. Now, having traversed half its pil- 
grimage, it came of a sudden upon a new experience which 
was to affect profoundly its whole future, for it fell in with 
a group of revolutionaries in Europe and America, among 
whose activities it met with a series of strange and surprising 
adventures. 

Even while Mark Noble and his patron, Shelburne, wrote 
a new chapter in Cromwellian opinion and biography, great 
changes were on foot in politics which did far more to alter 
the Protector’s status in men’s minds than all the work of 
scholarship and controversy. The English colonies in 
America threw off the suzerainty of England, the French 
people overturned their royal government, the new world 
and the old were convulsed with war, a new race of revolu- 
tionary and republican leaders rose to the conduct of affairs, 
_ great popular movements made way in the world, and for 
the first time an adequate basis of comparison with Crom- 
well and his period was available. 

Amid such great convulsions it might be supposed that, 
with the revolutions in Europe and America, the Protector’s 
character and career would find eloquent championship in 
each place. First of the fresh surprises in store for us, we 
find this was so far from the fact that the estimate of 
Cromwell seemed rather to lose than gain, for the time at 
least, on every hand. When Patrick Henry strove to rouse 
his countrymen to resist English power he invoked, indeed, 
the spirit of Cromwell. But when, the Revolution over, the 
Americans turned to form a Constitution, proposals to 
increase the power of the executive brought a prompt pro- 
test from those who feared the dangers of “a Cromwell or 
a Catiline.” And even in France, however the early agi- 
tators appealed to the example of classical protests against 
tyranny and instanced Cromwell’s great career, once the 
movement neared success, the fear of the usurper replaced 
the inspiration of the revolutionary hero. The most deadly 
charge that could be urged against a popular tribune was 
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that he aimed at emulating Cromwell’s career. Against 
Marat, bent on Girondin overthrow, their “fighting orator,” 
Guadet, cited the dissolution of the Long Parliament 
“whose crimes served the pretext of the usurper.” To Bris- 
sot, pleading for respect to the king, the Jacobin St. Just 
retorted that “Cromwell respected royalty but conspired 
against Charles.” Robespierre, who adduced him as an 
example of “tyrants who sacrifice their equals not for the 
people but for their own ambition,” was taunted with 
attempting to use Cromwell’s methods to bring himself to 
power. And Danton, in a famous burst of eloquence, 
denounced those scoundrels who interrupted him with cries 
of “Cromwell” and indignantly denied his resemblance to 
the English Puritan. Cromwell, indeed, ran through their 
fiery eloquence as a type of the menace of a usurper. Across 
the conflicts of the assembly, in this guise, lowered the 
advancing shadow of a Napoleon. 

Yet withal, this very fact produced a champion, of all men 
that great apostle of the establishment, Edmund Burke. 
However great his reverence for social order, his hatred of 
the French was greater still; and against the destructive 
forces of the early revolution oversea, he drew a famous 
parallel between its leaders and those of the Puritan period 
who, Cromwell chief among them, were no mere iconoclasts 
but “men of great civil and military talents, at once the 
terror and the ornament of their age, [who] advanced the 
fortunes of their country no less than their own, not so 
much usurping power as asserting their natural place in 
society.” 

Despite all this, though the situation thus produced sug- 
gested to all minds the English Revolution and its master, 
though on one side the Channel French leaders disavowed 
resemblance to Cromwell, and on the other side Burke disa- 
vowed with equal vehemence Cromwell’s likeness to them, 
we look through this whole period almost in vain for a 
Cromwellian biography. Some few there were, of little 
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note, chiefly in French and German. The year the States 

reneral first met, we find a summary of his career pub- 
lished, prophetically perhaps, in Marseilles. The first year 
of the Directory saw the appearance of Jeudy-Dugour’s 
“History of Cromwell.” Germany was more prolific. 
Leti was republished in Berlin, with two histories of the 
English Revolution there and one in Vienna. England 
was still silent. Men were too busy living and watching 
war and revolution, still too much in doubt of the out- 
come, still too fearful possibly of the result, to hark back to 
the days when their own land was torn with civil strife. 
Thus, for the time, the fame of Cromwell languished among 
his countrymen. 

From its retirement a new force presently was to summon 
it again. If the French Revolution brought it evil days, 
with the next period came a revival. What neither Giron- 
din nor Jacobin could do, Napoleon accomplished. Not 
till he was Emperor did the trickling drops of Cromwellian 
biography broaden to a stream. The year of his accession 
was marked by Sebald’s “Life of Cromwell,” fair, appreci- 
ative, not ill-informed, and popular with its German public, 
which absorbed at least three editions in the dozen troubled 
years which followed its appearance. And though English 
authors did not venture yet upon biography, they gave some 
thought to the military and the antiquarian side. A study 
of his Scotch campaigns appeared and Caulfield compiled 
from the contemporary newspapers an invaluable collection 
of source material which he called “Cromwelliana.” Mean- 
while, too, whether the Continental wars roused English 
national spirit to revive the glories of its past, or whether 
different causes contributed to the result, this was a fruitful 
period for the publication of historical material. Cobbett 
compiled the “Debates” in his “Parliamentary History” 
and began the collection of “State Trials,” which go under 
Howell’s name. The great official collection of “Statutes 
of the Realm” got under way with the “Journals” of the 
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Lords and of the Commons. With these, with memoirs, 
with letters, and material of like sort, as a basis for new 
knowledge and conception of Cromwell and his period, com- 
pelled by forces far outside the range of historical litera- 
ture, the age of rehabilitation began to dawn. 

It was but natural that its first rays touched the Conti- 
nent. Among the incidental results of Napoleon’s career, 
doubtless none would have surprised him more, had he 
known of it, than his effect on Cromwell’s posthumous fame. 
For the first time Europe had felt a tremendous popular 
convulsion. The fears of the revolutionary leaders had been 
more than fulfilled, and they had seen a private man rise on 
the ruins of their work to imperial dignity and power. 
There was now a basis of comparison and comprehension 
of Cromwell and the English revolutions of his day. Napo- 
leon explained Cromwell to the Continental mind. The 
parallel was too obvious to be missed. As early as the first 
year of Napoleon’s accession to the Consulship, Bonafont 
published anonymously such a parallel. It was trans- 
lated at once into German and had considerable vogue. 
The year before Waterloo, the Italian Sinceri issued another 
of many similar comparisons. Then, with Napoleon’s fall, 
the world being at leisure to reflect on his career and at 
liberty to voice its thoughts, within five years appeared 
Villemain’s life of the Protector, the first Romance biog- 
raphy of any consequence since Leti, revealing Cromwell to 
the Continent. But in what a different light! Inspired by 
the experience of the preceding thirty years, informed by 
the scholarship of the preceding century, Banks’s views, 
Harris’s and Noble’s notes, Hume’s “inexact eloquence,” 
Thurloe’s and Milton’s papers, the memoirs of Ludlow, 
Whitelocke, Newport, Hutchinson, the official documents, 
even the opinions of Voltaire and Bossuet on fanaticism,— 
all contributed to his pages. And if his work echoes much of 
“the apprehension of truth by the penetration of genius” as 
well as by exact research, the “sagacity of a high intelligence 
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supplementing minute investigation of facts,” this con- 
tributed at least to its popularity. It had tremendous vogue. 
It ran through many editions in several languages; it 
revealed a new Cromwell to a new Europe, where for a 
quarter of a century it reigned supreme; and it inspired, 
among other things, Victor Hugo’s drama of Cromwell, 
whose difference from that of Gratiani marks the altera- 
tion of a whole world of thought. 

It was, indeed, popular enough in England. There 
Byron in another spirit had already written his powerful 
lines: 


Sylla was first of victors; but our own 

The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell; he 

Too swept off senates while he hewed the throne 
Down to a block—immortal rebel! See 

What crimes it costs to be a moment free 
And famous through all ages. 


But in the historical field the antiquarian school still held 
its ground, receiving reinforcements year by year. After 
a century and a half the house of Cromwell broke its silence. 
A descendant and namesake of the Protector issued a vol- 
ume of memoirs with much new material from the family 
archives; a member of the Cromwell connection published a 
“Life.” With these began a new era of Cromwelliana. 
During the reign of Villemain on the Continent, some seven 
biographies contended in the new English heptarchy. Salis- 
bury, Edinburgh, Manchester, Glasgow, and London pub- 
lished lives, and, for the first time since Hume, Scotland 
contributed its share. Of these but one, John Forster’s, is 
of much consequence; and that, like Godwin’s “History of 
the Commonwealth,” took the Republican view. It was 
too much to expect of the first Age of Reform that this 
should not be so. Still less could it be supposed that the 
most industrious of English literary men-of-all-work, 
Southey, could be restrained from helping cultivate this 
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ne now fruitful field. Least of all could it be hoped that we te 
- might escape him without some pious platitudes. Yet, even 
ut so, When summing up the career of “the most fortunate 
. and least flagitious of usurpers,” he might have spared us 
ed, the quotation from the Litany against sedition and schism, 
ell, and his conclusion that “in the world to come—but it is 
ad not for us to anticipate the judgments still less to limit the 
mercy of the Almighty.” 
ve This marks the early Victorian at its worst. Yet, despite 
ful Republican bias and Tory prejudice, it is apparent, even in 
Southey’s courteous refusal to influence the Almighty, that 
opinion under the pressure of the wave of liberalism was 
changing rapidly. Though Landor said that Cromwell 
lived a hypocrite and died a traitor, though the Tory Lodge 
declared that “not even a flowery Whig pen had yet tried 
to varnish his name with eulogy nor the fierceness of 
democracy furnish a champion to bedaub with coarse, plain- 
spoken praise the career of a subtle, treacherous, blood- 
Id thirsty, ambitious, tyrant,” though Hallam drew his parallel 
al between Cromwell and Napoleon, even Godwin and Forster 
~~ allowed him a measure of goodness as well as greatness; 
I- while Brougham ventured to speak of his administration as 
ly brilliant, commended, like Bright, his projects for law 
° reform, and, like Bright and Russell both, adduced his pro- 
» jects for revised Parliamentary representation as a model 
on for later times. Last of all, Macaulay with his usual sturdy 
a common sense summed up the average view. “No sov- 
b- ereign,’ he declared, “ever carried to the throne so large a 
id portion of the best qualities of the middling orders, so 
18 strong a sympathy with the feelings and interests of his 
of people; . . . he had a high, stout, honest English heart; . . . 
_ though his memory has not been taken under the patronage 
IS of any party . . . truth and merit at last prevail.” 
le The hour and the book were now at hand. Planning for 





years to write a biography of Cromwell, Thomas Carlyle 
finally and no doubt wisely gave up his plan and joined the 
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antiquarians, reprinting in 1845 Cromwell’s own words 
with elaborate editorial comment to make a connected narra- 
tive. For this there was long precedent. He undertook 
his task in the spirit of Banks, he carried it out in the spirit 
of Harris and Noble. It was received by nineteenth cen- 
tury England in the same spirit which eighteenth century 
Europe received Leti. The old men of the generation for 
which Carlyle wrote had seen two revolutions and a reform. 
Within three years a third revolution had broken out. 
Europe had experienced Napoleon the First, it was about 
to experience Napoleon the Third. It had felt the impulse 
of democracy, it was beginning to reach for its fruits. It 
was in a ferment of social, political, intellectual, religious 
activity. It hoped all things, believed all things. To it Car- 
lyle’s “Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell” came like 
the revelation it professed to be. It contained no great 
amount of new material, save the editor’s voleanic comment, 
and that was by no means all good, but it did much to explode 
many fallacies and set many falsehoods at rest. It is appar- 
ent now that Carlyle claimed and received more credit than 
he deserved. This, perhaps, was not especially blamable. 
But his treatment of his predecessors, to give it the lightest 
name, was ungenerous. He used them and abused them. 
He condemned as worthless some books which it is charity 
to assume he had not read. He misquoted Noble and villi- 
fied him for his incredible stupidity. And he did it all in 
that strident Carlylese combining “the singularities of 
Richter, the caprice of Hoffmann, the obscurities of Sweden- 
borg” into a commentary which is “a series of hymns and 
apotheoses” mixed with billingsgate. But withal he did 
two things. He collected a heap of valuable material in one 
place. He blew away much of the chaff and dust which 
had obscured it, purified the rest, and danced and sang, 
shouted and objurgated over the result till the world came 
to see. Having seen they believed. This was the service 
he rendered to Cromwell’s memory. It was a great service 
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and brought reward to both. One may not even venture 
to compute how many editions Carlyle’s book ran through, 
nor reckon their influence. Carlyle did not, as Acton said, 
invent Cromwell, still less did he discover him, but thence- 
forth the Protector’s personality stood forth clear of 
extraneous matter. Called to the bar of history, his own 
words won for him the favorable verdict of democracy; and 
when Sanford and Forster had quieted forever the libels of 
Heath, Leti, and Dugdale, the age of rehabilitation was at 
hand. 

Whatever else it did, Carlyle’s “Cromwell” inspired a 
small host of followers. First of all in France, reinforced 
by Villemain and presently by the Revolution of 1848, some 
of her ablest writers entered the Cromwellian field. The 
Academician Chasles produced a notable bibliographical 
and philosophical appreciation of this “successor of 
Luther,” the “Mahomet of the North,” the “militant head 
of Teutonic liberty.” Next Merle d’Aubigné, historian of 
the Reformation, despairing of his first design of translat- 
ing Carlylese into French, published his brilliant if super- 
ficial “Vindication” of the Protector. Presently Louis 
Philippe’s fallen minister, Guizot, followed with his ‘“His- 
tory of the English Revolution and of Oliver Cromwell”— 
a contribution of first rate importance, illuminated not 
alone by the fruits of earlier scholarship, but by profound 
knowledge of affairs and revolutionary experience, and 
supplemented by elaborate reprints of memoirs of the 
seventeenth century. Widely read in many languages, 
these two latter works affected opinion on divergent lines. 
The former saw in Cromwell above all a great religious 
force, the latter a revolutionary despot “whose prudent 
genius, despite his destruction of legal order and liberty, 
commanded admiration, full of contradiction and mystery 
and paradox.” 

Beyond these three books a long line of Continental 
and American biographies, French, German, Dutch, Norse, 
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inspired by Carlyle, Guizot, and Merle d’Aubigné, but 
themselves making no great contribution, fill the ensuing 
years. England followed the same course for a decade or 
more. Then a fresh flood of biography burst forth. Fors- 
ter, influenced by Carlyle’s material, and roused to contro- 
versy by Guizot, replaced his earlier estimate with one less 
Republican and more favorable. “It is clear,” he said, 
“after large allowance for human passion and frailty, that 
Cromwell was as far removed from fanaticism as from 
hypocrisy; from a depth of true piety proceeded that 
larger personal charity” ready to hear and to help any 
honest belief. Despite all this, to the old school of states- 
manship his image was not greatly changed. Where 
Talleyrand had once seen a fanatical military genius, 
Napoleon the Third now beheld only a skillful pilot of a 
revolutionary storm, and Disraeli ranked him even lower in 
the scale. But other forces made rapidly for his fame. 
The distinguished Dissenter, Tulloch, defended him as “the 
most characteristic and distinguished of English Puritans.” 
And Goldwin Smith, voicing the spirit of democracy, press- 
ing on to new reforms, hailed him as a hero of popular 
liberties. With this begins the last march of the long 
pilgrimage. 

The biographers of the eighteenth century did much to 
reverse the verdict of the Restoration period. The anti- 
quarian school cleared away the Royalist and Republican 
débris and restored the figure of Cromwell to something like 
its original form. More recently a new school of historical 
scholarship, largely led by Germany, had begun to trans- 
form what had long been an art into a science. One thing 
remained, to give the Protector appropriate background 
and setting in his period in the light and by the methods of 
this new school. This the earlier historians, hampered by 
lack of knowledge and insight into the circumstances of the 
revolutionary period, had done imperfectly if at all. In 
the nineteenth century first Godwin, then Dahlmann, then 
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Guizot had striven to reconstruct that portion of the past. 
Finally two forces now combined to complete the task. The 
one was the triumph of democracy. The other was the work 
of Professor Gardiner and his co-workers. The first 
volumes of Gardiner’s “History of England from the Acces- 
sion of James the First” appeared in 18638 and, steadily pro- 
gressing through the next thirty years or more, the patient 
genius of his scholarship gradually made clear the greater 
secrets of that much vexed period. Before it even the 
talents of Carlyle gave way; before it the old Royalist con- 
ception of the brave, bad, ambitious tyrant disappeared. 
In what light he regarded the hero of his period appears in 
an utterance of his later years explaining Cromwell’s altered 
place in English minds. “It is mainly this combination of 
interests” [in social and religious reform and commercial- 
ism], he says, “which has raised Cromwell to the position of 
the national hero of the nineteenth century. Like him, 
modern Britain has waged wars, annexed territory, 
extended trade, and raised her head among the nations. 
Like him, her sons have been unable to find satisfaction in 
their achievements unless they could persuade themselves 
that the general result was beneficial to others beside them- 
selves. It is inevitable that now as then such an attitude 
should draw upon itself the charge of hypocrisy, inevitable, 
too, that in the eyes of foreign nations the benefits accruing 
to ourselves have been more conspicuous than those we have 
conferred upon the world at large.” 

Here again we have that third great force which made for 
Cromwell’s rehabilitation in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, which found expression in men as different as 
Samuel Johnson and Macaulay, the feeling that, good or ill, 
he stood somehow consciously or unconsciously for the 
English people, that like the frontispiece of Hobbes’s 
“Leviathan,” which represents the state as a huge man 
made up of many smaller men, he was in a sense the symbol 
and type of the race from which he sprung. 
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But there was another force upon whose strength Gardi- 
ner did not reckon perhaps sufficiently. It was the develop- 
ment of popular sovereignty. Among the ironies of such 
a career as that of Cromwell’s reputation, none seems more 
profound than that the man who was anathema to the 
Republicans of his own day, should become the idol of the 
same party two centuries thereafter. They felt, rightly or 
wrongly, to adopt Pitt’s phrase, that Cromwell had saved 
himself by his courage and would in some way save them 
by his example, since to them he was perhaps less the foe 
of royalty than of class privilege, more the champion of the 
masses than of the Puritans. For, as Professor Gardiner’s 
work went on, England became a democracy, ready to grasp 
the full significance of the seventeenth century. 

The effect was immediate and profound. The long 
search for a formula was at anend. The result was, indeed, 
no formula but an appreciation of great underlying forces 
long ignored: Cromwell rose to view no longer the strange, 
isolated figure of an earlier day, the ambitious, earth-com- 
pelling prodigy, but a product of his time, the expression 
of a force, moved often by powers that seemed outside him- 
self towards ends which he and his fellows saw dimly if at 
all. Once this was fully grasped, the conclusion was obvi- 
ous. The work of other great scholars from Ranke to 
Firth contributed material scarcely less important to this 
view. And with the concurrent advance of knowledge and 
democracy, the stature of the Protector grew. Matthew 
Arnold took him as the subject of his prize poem at Oxford; 
the German Pauli and the Englishman Harrison, writing 
almost simultaneously just before 1890, quoted approvingly 
Milton’s splendid panegyric at the outset of the Protector- 
ate: “You alone remain, the sum total of affairs has come 
back to you, and hangs on you alone. ... In human 
society there is nothing more pleasing to God, more agree- 
able to reason, nothing fairer and more useful to the State 
than that the worthiest should bear rule. . . . To you 
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our country owes its liberties; . . . you have not only 
eclipsed the achievements of our kings but even those which 
have been fabled of our heroes.” 

The ensuing decade and a half saw the culmination of the 
apotheosis thus begun. In England and America scarcely 
a year failed to produce an increasingly favorable biog- 
raphy. German monographists investigated the minuter 
points of his career; military critics lent their aid. An 
American President and a great English statesman pub- 
lished lives, at opposite ends of the scale of biographical 
value but alike extolling his virtues and his policies. The 
great scholar who did most to make him understandable, 
by restoring the background of his times, determined his 
place in history, in such terms as these: “With all his con- 
scientious and spiritual yearnings, in the world of action, 
he was what Shakespeare was in the world of art, the great- 
est and most powerful Englishman of all time.” Gladstone 
indeed declared he could not love him but admitted he was 
“a mighty big fellow,” though intolerant, which, rightly 
considered, is perhaps not so much a contribution to our 
knowledge of Cromwell as to that of Gladstone. An Eng- 
lish government voted money for a statue of him in West- 
minster Hall; and when the bitter hatred of the Irish for 
his memory prevented its being placed there, the generosity 
of another Liberal prime-minister provided for its erection 
in Palace Yard, so that though he was not, as the wittiest 
American said, to be counted among the sovereigns, he was 
at least to be reckoned among the half crowns. As once 
none dared praise him, so, as the ter-centenary of his birth 
approached, no voice save that of Ireland dared blame. And 
it is a striking circumstance that Cromwell reached the 
height of his posthumous fame just three centuries after he 
was born. The fifteen years preceding the celebration of 
that event were as full of laudation as the fifteen years fol- 
lowing his death were full of anathema. Republican oppo- 
sition was transformed to democratic praise, Royalist 
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opposition was as feeble as the royal power, only a few 
sparks of it remained to reinforce the long smouldering 
Trish hate. 

Yet it is a consideration not without some interest whether 
those popular leaders who have so lauded his memory at 
the safe distance of two centuries and a half, would have 
been equally well satisfied had they lived in his time. When 
one considers John Morley and his strongly held opinions, 
it is hardly conceivable that he would have been; and if one 
ventures to reflect on what the probable attitude of his 
biographer, a former President of the United States, would 
have been under Cromwellian rule, he stands aghast. Per- 
haps their praise has gone too far in each case. Certainly 
the stream of biography has lessened perceptibly. We are 
unquestionably nearing the limit of our knowledge of the 
period. Scholarship can do but little more, and from it no 
change is likely to occur. Yet it is not too much to antici- 
pate that with a further shifting of political ideals and 
practices, the popular opinion of the Protector will be again 
revised. Now he appeals to democracy, as he did two cen- 
turies ago to royalty, and as he must, in all ages, to masters 
of statecraft. But there may come another age; and fame, 
like times, may change with it. We have had hostile Royal- 
ist biographies in an age of monarchy; friendly democratic 
biographies in an age of democracy; should the newest of 
popular political schools triumph we shall have again, no 
doubt, at least a less favorable appreciation from the intel- 
lectual heirs of those Levellers and Diggers whose projects, 
which seemed so visionary to him, the Protector so unspar- 
ingly repressed. For, however heroic the “undemocratic 
hero of democracy” has appeared to the democrat, it is too 
much to hope that we shall not have a new Cromwell from 
the hand of the Socialist. 

But for the present the high eloquence of democratic 
statesmen fills our ears with his praises. “He was,” said 
Lord Rosebery, “a practical mystic, the most formidable 
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and terrible of all combinations, uniting an inspiration 
derived from the celestial and supernatural with the energy 
of a mighty man of action, a great captain, but off the field, 
seeming, like a thunderbolt, the agent of greater forces than 
himself, no hypocrite but a defender of the faith, the raiser 
and maintainer of the Empire of England.” In as lofty 
eloquence Morley concludes: “Political ends miscarry, and 
the revolutionary leader treads a path of fire. It is our 
true wisdom to learn how to combine sane and equitable 
historic verdicts with a just value for those eternal qualities 
of high endeavor, on which amid all changes of fashion, 
formula, direction, fortune, in all times and places the 
world’s best hopes depend.” And, latest of all, Firth, in 
completing Gardiner’s work, quotes Henry the Fourth’s 
words to his son which might well apply, not alone to 
Richard Cromwell, but to those schools and spirits who have 
inherited the fruits of the Protector’s work: 


To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation, 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. 


He might have gone on in that son’s words: 


Therefore still bear the balance and the sword 
And I do wish your honors may increase. 


That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best governed nation. 
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The Life of George Borrow. By Herbert Jenkins. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York. 1912. $3.50 net. 

Letters of George Borrow to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Published by Direction of the Committee. Edited by T. H. Darlow. 
Hodder & Stoughton. New York. 1911. $8.00 net. 


The books of George Borrow need no defense, but they are still in 
need of advertising. Borrovians do not doubt that they contain the 
finest prose narrative of the nineteenth century; less partial admirers 
do not hesitate to place them beside “Moll Flanders,” or “Robinson 
Crusoe”; and yet they continue to be known by extracts chiefly; and 
to be spoken of as the kind of writing that literary people like. Bor- 
row would have spat upon praise of that kind. His subject was life; 
and his books transmuted his own picturesque career and strange person- 
ality into words. “The Bible in Spain” is a truthful account of his 
adventures upon a Protestant crusade; “Lavengro,” with its continua- 
tion, “Romany Rye,” is an autobiography. 

“The Bible in Spain” has always been popular, but it suffers from 
the limitations common to all travel books. “Lavengro” was a failure 
in its author’s lifetime; even now it lacks due appreciation and for 
reasons which, as Borrow’s new biographer points out, were partly 
responsible for its first ill success. Actually, as has now been proved, 
it is a fragmentary autobiography, colored, it is true, by the imagination, 
and perhaps somewhat adjusted to the higher truth of what ought to 
have happened. But its high picturesqueness suggests fiction, and the 
reader, finding neither the plot of a novel, nor the guarantee of historical 
truth which he expects in a biography, may be irritated, and is often 
confused. 

“The Bible in Spain” needed no explanation, but until the life of 
Borrow had been written, ““Lavengro” was thus bound to be a puzzle for 
all those whose curiosity was stronger than their imagination. In 1899, 
Dr. Knapp performed this service with admirable thoroughness. Bor- 
row’s new biographer, Mr. Jenkins, pays tribute to Dr. Knapp in his 
preface, and in his constant, though well-acknowledged, use of the 
materials of the earlier book. He excuses the publication of a new 
biography by the profit he has made out of the letters which Borrow 
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wrote from Russia and Spain to the Bible Society, now for the first time 
accessible; asserting, and quite rightly, that much light has been thrown 
upon the most vital part of an interesting career. 

He might have made another defense, equally valid, of his work. Dr. 
Knapp’s books are a mine of Borrow anecdote, and of facts. But this 
material is neither well-digested nor well-arranged. Much of it is in 
the form of notes, mingled with personal comment, often irrelevant. 
For the general reader, to whom Borrow is neither Shakespeare nor Sir 
Walter Scott, but just a perplexing writer with the marks of genius 
strong upon him, these earlier volumes can render only a labored service. 
Their author is the best of the Borrovians; but not skilled in what might 
be called the technique of biography. Every student, and all lovers of 
Borrow, will go back of Mr. Jenkins to Dr. Knapp’s rich collections; 
but the later book, which is compact, discriminating, and carefully 
planned, is one that we have needed in our libraries. 

No one, however, will ever do a great life of Borrow, because that has 
been done once and for all in “Lavengro”’ and “The Bible in Spain.” 
The mere biographer is working against tremendous odds when he 
attempts to fill up the gaps ‘in these narratives; and the rest of his 
task must necessarily be a soulless verification of Lavengro’s wonderful 
story. This work has now been twice done and well done. The book 
most needed for the future is a critical study and estimate of George 
Borrow, such a study as Mr. Jenkins occasionally approaches. Here is 
an author who clearly belongs among the greatest of the Victorians; 
among the simplest, strongest, most virile writers of them all. And yet 
he remains caviare, the pet of the special reader, known chiefly to a 
cult. Perhaps this may be inevitable, though I for one do not believe 
it; perhaps it is due to a failure to provide the kind of criticism which 
Arnold gave Wordsworth, or which many among the devoted have given 
to Chaucer, that earlier master of the vagabond life. 

The “Letters,” now edited by Mr. Darlow, require little comment. 
They are not, as Dr. Knapp supposed, merely another and earlier version 
of “The Bible in Spain.” Only a small part of them appears in that 
work, and this part consists of description and narrative. They were 
very well worth publishing, if only because in many places they present 
a new Borrow, the eager, controversial agent of the great mission of 
enlightenment in Spain and the East, who has dropped his reflectiveness, 
almost closed his eye to the picturesque, and become an earnest fighter 
for the cause. Carlyle would have found an argument among them for 
the efficiency of the man of letters. In one day this hero can see and 
describe the melancholy beauties of ruined Spain, in words filled with 
conscious art, risk death in the attempt to sell a handful of Bibles to 
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an impoverished peasantry, and write home a business-like letter con- 
taining a shrewd and diplomatic analysis of the situation into which his 
loyalty, his daring, and the folly of others have brought him. Yet these 
are not the letters of a Stevenson, or a Cowper. They do not rank with 
the acknowledged literary work of the author, except where they coincide 
with it. Borrow’s personality is to be sought in his books, and the best 
that these new volumes can do is to supply a context for that series 
beginning with “Lavengro” and ending with “Wild Wales,” which is, 
after Boswell’s “Dr. Johnson,” perhaps the greatest of English 
biographies. 
Henry Sewer Cansy. 
Yale University. 


The Reform of Legal Procedure. By Moorfield Storey. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. New Haven. 1911. $1.85 net. 


This book will not cause any tumult or any shouting. A careful 
perusal fails to disclose a single silly notion or slashing remedy. The 
recall of judicial decisions is not even mentioned; and no one of the 
remedies proposed by the learned author possesses the human interest, 
the dramatic appeal of the direct action advised, according to Shake- 
speare, by Jack Cade’s ingenuous lieutenant: “The first thing we do, 
let’s kill all the lawyers.” 

In every generation there are numerous disappointed litigants that 
approve heartily of the sentiment so expressed by the fifteenth century 
reformer. From the time that Absalom sat in the gate at Jerusalem and 
won the favor of the disgruntled by charging that the King’s courts 
were wholly incompetent and inadequate, and proposed the obvious and 
simple remedy that he himself should become judge over Israel, there 
have always been persons of equal unwisdom to bring the same charges 
against the courts, and to propose equally fatuous remedies. At the 
present time they fill the papers and magazines until we are weary and 
sad. But Mr. Storey and his comments upon law and lawyers are of a 
different sort. He shows the failures and shortcomings of both with 
the merciless precision and particularity possible only to one who knows. 
In fact the reader lays down this little book—it may be read at a sitting— 
with a sense of sadness and heaviness of heart over the state of our 
legal procedure as Mr. Storey pictures it, and the enormous difficulties 
that stand in the way of any adequate and comprehensive reformation. 
He then realizes that in the calmly precise and even stately language 
of this great lawyer—for Mr. Storey is one of the greatest of American 
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lawyers—is found the severest arraignment yet made of the American 
bar and bench. But the very fact that the author, with his retrospect 
of forty years at the bar, writes with such completeness of knowledge, 
and with such a thorough comprehension of the inherent difficulties in 
the administration of any system of law—which must be as complex as 
the social system which it governs—makes it impossible for him to pro- 
pose any single simple remedy, or to throw out any ringing slogan of 
the kind so dear to those reformers who neither know nor think. In 
short, he thinks that efficiency in our administration of law can be better 
promoted by reforming the educational and sociological conditions that 
make for inefficiency than by hanging the lawyers or recalling the 
judges. 

The author shows that the crying defect of our legal system is not 
in the law itself, although in some respects the law is shown to be sadly 
in need of mending, but in the intolerable delays that attend its 
administration. After explaining that time is always required for any 
careful investigation of truth, and that therefore a certain amount of 
time must always be consumed in the legal investigation called a lawsuit, 
he ascribes the needless delays which excite such just complaint to the 
failings of both bar and bench. Lawyers frequently institute baseless 
suits and interpose groundless and dishonest defenses to just claims. 
Through the grace of professional courtesy any proceeding may be 
delayed because of the laziness, carelessness, or conflicting engagements 
of any of the counsel engaged in the cause, so that members of the bar 
thus fall into the habit of delay. They overcrowd the court dockets 
with personal injury suits, and in the trial of causes they waste time 
in protracted and often needless examination of witnesses, with the 
worthless hypothetical question to venal experts, and in unnecessarily 
prolonged addresses to the jury. To this trying list of causes of delay, 
Mr. Storey adds the practice of many judges of reserving decisions 
upon causes or even upon motions, sometimes for many months, instead of 
rendering judgment at the conclusion of the argument in accordance 
with the prevailing English rule, and in needlessly referring chancery 
causes to a master who is apt to delay his report indefinitely 

But Mr. Storey’s sharpest criticism of the appellate courts is aimed 
at their tendency to reverse judgments on merely technical grounds not 
affecting the merits of the cause, thus sending the parties back to begin 
anew the weary struggle in the lower court. This process is repeated 
in some cases four or five times. He cites as a horrible example a 
ease in New York, brought to test the right of a Borough President to 
remove a subordinate, in which were held forty-seven hearings at special 
terms of the Supreme Court, twenty-one hearings at trial terms, eight 
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appeals to the Appellate Division, and two in the Court of Appeals, with 
the final determination of the original question not yet in sight. 

Mr. Storey thinks that the evil of dishonest actions and dishonest 
defenses may largely be abated by certain changes in the rules of pro- 
cedure. The congestion in the courts due to the great number of per- 
sonal injury cases he would relieve by doing away with such actions, 
by means of legislation providing for compensation and insurance for 
workmen. He shows so clearly the wastefulness, both to employer and 
employee, and to the public, of the existing methods of fixing compen- 
sation for personal injuries to employees of public service and industrial 
corporations by the cumbersome and expensive trial by jury, that his 
contention seems well-nigh incontrovertible. 

He would check the practice of bringing frivolous appeals by taxing 
the costs of appeals shown to be groundless upon the lawyer bringing 
them, as is now done in England, and he would prohibit by statute the 
reversal on appeal of judgments for mere technical errors not affecting 
the real merits of the cause, as has already been done in some of the 
States. He also argues strongly for the special verdict, as likely to 
rob the technical reversal of much of its harmfulness, in that the appel- 
late court, upon reversing the judgment of the lower court, could enter 
upon a special verdict such judgment as should have been rendered by 
the lower court, thus obviating the heartbreaking necessity of a second 
trial. He also advocates restricting the parties to any cause to a single 
appeal, a rule, by the way, which has been incorporated in the recently 
adopted constitution of Ohio. The intermediate appellate court, such 
as now exists in many states, is strongly condemned, the author perti- 
nently asking: “Why not have one such [appellate] court and make it 
as good as the lot of humanity will permit, rather than establish a poor 
court to make errors for the good court to correct?” 

But it appears that the specific remedies proposed, while important, 
are really but incidental. Mr. Storey’s hope of fundamental improvement 
in our administration of justice lies in the education of the members of 
the bar to a clearer sense of social responsibility and a more conscientious 
regard for the public welfare, but more especially in the selection of 
more efficient judges. He urges that we follow the example of the Eng- 
lish, who have managed to outrun us far in the race for justice, in making 
judicial positions the prizes sought by and awarded to leaders of the 
bar. To accomplish this end, such positions must be made attractive with 
respect to salary, tenure, and authority. Our judges, being thus 
selected from the class of lawyers possessing the greatest ability and 
highest character, should no longer be regarded as mere referees of 
contests waged betwen two or more lawyers, but should be given power 
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to control and direct all judicial proceedings, with sole reference to 
securing speedy justice for litigants and promoting the interests of the 
public, which is now unduly burdened by the expense of our judicial 
establishment. 

It is interesting to note that this keen and experienced analyst of our 
judicial system ultimately places the chief responsibility for its low 
efficiency in the same place where the ignorant and noisy political 
reformer does; namely, with the judges on the bench. But the proposed 
remedies for the evils shown are widely different. The man who leads 
the shouting crowd cries out for a club to hold over the judge lest he 
should go wrong. The great lawyer quietly demonstrates the need of 
procuring judges of such ability and character that they may safely be 
trusted to go right. It is proper to add that Mr. Storey, in his severe 
arraignment of our judicial system as a whole, has generous praise for 
the excellence of the many able, learned, and public-spirited judges who 
have adorned the American bench. 

The book must be read with due regard for the purpose of its com- 
position, to serve as a course of lectures before the students of the 
Yale Law School. As a consequence, many of the important and inter- 
esting questions raised are discussed only in the merest outline. Yet, 
taken as a whole, it is unquestionably the most important and valuable 
contribution to the cause of law reform yet made in this country. It 
should tend to bring to the public discussion of the question some meas- 
ure of knowledge and to secure a more temperate popular judgment. 


W. R. VANce. 
University of Minnesota. 


English Lyrical Poetry from its Origins to the Present Time. By 
Edward Bliss Reed, Assistant Professor of English at Yale College. 
Yale University Press. New Haven. 1912. $2.25 net. 


Professor Reed undertakes his task not only with adequate knowledge 
of the subject, but also with the courage of orthodox convictions. The 
passion for heterodoxy, for negation, for inversion, the ridicule of all 
doctrine, the hatred of beaten tracks, the love of novelty which springs 
from the horror of hard work demanded by the claim of the classics, 
have no place in this history of English Lyrical Poetry. Unlike certain 
writers about the Orient, who were once accused of thinking that their 
chief object was to bring in a new way of spelling “Mahomet” and 
“Koran,” our author thinks it no part of his duty to upset the accepted 
meaning of the three words which make the title of his book. By this 
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course, indeed, he takes fresh fuel to the fire of an indignant 
newspaper critic who, not long ago, assured the present reviewer that 
“it is easier for a cable to go through the eye of a needle than for 
an idea less than half a century old to thread the academic mind.” But 
the critic ought to know that in most cases the academic mind is inac- 
cessible to such ideas simply because it recognizes them as friends or 
foes of the past, under thin disguise. In a current English magazine, 
for example, the author of an article on poetry brings forward what he 
thinks to be a new meaning and a wider scope for that much debated 
term. But his Short Way with Conformers fairly repeats John 
Stuart Mill’s “Thoughts on Poetry,’ written in 1883. Again, in the 
“English Review,’ Mr. Ernest Newman declares that it is useless to 
lay any stress whatever upon environment as a factor in musical and 
lyrical creation. He says there is nothing specifically English in the 
music of English folk song, and implies the same negation for English 
lyric itself. He would prove his thesis by grouping incongruous songs, 
incongruous singers, who belong to one nation or one district. But years 
ago, though not fifty years, this argument was brilliantly set forth by 
Hennequin, and as brilliantly opposed by Texte. To Hennequin’s “on 
ne sait qui de Chateaubriand ou de Renan est le Breton,’ and all that 
keenly argued chapter on Sociological Analysis, came Texte’s answering 
plea in the cases of Dante, Ibsen, and Burns, and the vindication of the 
better part of Taine’s original thesis. Professor Reed need not, there- 
fore, be disturbed in his belief that there is a “geography” in poetry, 
a belief which he implies in his remarks on Crashaw’s un-English 
mysticism, and states directly in his estimate of Tennyson as represen- 
tative of the English race. As for the lyric itself, our author moves no 
landmarks. For him, lyric includes “all songs, all poems following 
classic lyric forms, all short poems expressing the writer’s moods and 
feelings in a rhythm that suggests music”; and he gives, to the same 
effect, a charming description of “the art of the lyric poet.” He knows 
the values of this art; and he refuses to hear Tolstoi’s new gospel, about 
which such pother has been made, with its ridiculous assertion that the 
works of the Greek tragedians, “of Dante, Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Goethe,” and more, are “brain-spun, invented,” and “false art.” 
Professor Reed gives the curiosa felicitas its due; and in his critical 
estimates, he brings into deserved notice a number of lyrics, as yet 
unknown to the anthologies, which show “all the charm of all the muses” 
resulting from this artistic skill. 

It might seem, to be sure, that in one part of his task our author 
could back Tolstoi’s demand for the purely personal, spontaneous, and 
“infectious” lyric, free from any trace of professionalism and art. 
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Popular lyric, or folk song, is supposed to satisfy such a demand. But 
what is the folk song? Barring choruses, songs and refrains of the 
dance, catches “‘to rouse the night owl,’ and the like, the poems that 
pass as folk songs are nearly all personal, individual. The two frag- 
ments in Middle English’ lyric, “Blow Northern Wind,’ and “Ever 
and oo,” which Professor Reed thinks to be “taken from a folk song,” 
are personal even in their choral form. Chaucer’s pardoner is said to 
sing a folk song with his “Com hider, love, to me.” But folk song of 
this personal sort gives no specific value to the popular part of the 
title. ‘Favorite’ would be as good a word. Moreover, these personal 
songs nearly always show, in whatever degree of success, the curiosa 
felicitas, the conscious effort of art. How, in this respect, does “Ins- 
bruck, ich muss dich lassen,” the pearl of German folk song, differ from 
songs of Eichendorff and of Wilhelm Miiller? Strictly speaking, one 
should limit popular lyric with this personal note to such songs as one 
knows to be improvised in the throng. The “Schnaderhiipfl” is a 
modern instance: 
My heart is a clock, 
And it stops now and then; 


But a look from my lassie 
Can start it again. 


Tradition fails to remove this personal and more or less artistic note 
from folk song, while the popular ballad, choral and dramatic in its 
origins as a genre, epic in its tendency, is not disturbed by tradition, but 
rather is confirmed, in its impersonal and artless habit. John Meier 
forgot this difference when he argued for the artistic origins of all 
popular poetry. For the folk song, such as one finds it, is imitable; 
the popular ballad is inimitable. The ballads, hard, if not impossible 
to counterfeit, are fairly easy to set apart; folk songs, having little 
besides the anonymous stamp to mark them, are easy to copy and very 
hard to set apart. It is not surprising, therefore, that so few English 
folk songs have been spared at the hands of time, and that, as Professor 
Reed puts the case, Middle English folk lyric “has disappeared.” 

The fact is that all genuiae lyric may be called folk song, for the 
reason that under “folk” are subsumed the sincere, spontaneous, human, 
and sympathetic, qualities which were known once as “natural” or 
“primitive,” and opposed to artifice, if not to art. Only such lyric, 
one says, is real; and it is with a folk song that Alceste puts down 
the sonneteer. In a private letter written eight years ago to impart 
some minor differences of opinion about popular ballads, the late Andrew 
Lang, after insisting that Elspeth’s song in “The Antiquary” ‘shows 
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Scott “in the genuine manner, quite unlike his other imitations,’ and 
after making humorous allusion to an effort nearer home, added this 
interesting word. “Mr. and I,” he wrote, naming a poet whose 
verse has much of the effect, though not the quality, of ballads,—‘Mr. 
and I once made pedigrees of modern writers, and we both 
came back to the Folk about the fifth generation.” 

It is not the fault of Professor Reed that he has made very scanty 
gleanings in another and earlier field of English lyric. Yet it is prob- 
able that Anglo-Saxon sacred lyric poetry was as abundant as it was 
fervent and sincere. One hears the echo of it at every turn in the 
recorded verse of that day; fragments of it are imbedded in the epic, 
hints of it abound in history and legend; and the whole spirit of Eng- 
lish serious poetry, with its eternal overword of death and sorrow, as 
surely found a singer to voice it in the eighth century as it found a singer 
to make the great Elegy in the eighteenth. The temper of this lyric, 
so far as it is racial and independent of the religious influence, is best 
betrayed by the side lights of a remarkable passage in “Beowulf.” The 
hero is telling Hygelac about the banquet given in honor of Beowulf’s 
first victory, and how the monarch himself told tales of wonder at the 
board, and chanted lays of battles long ago: 








Or for years of his youth he would yearn at times, . 
The hoary hero: his heart surged full, 
When, wise with winters, he wailed their flight. 


That is the lyric formula. 

There is little fault to find with the main story of English lyric as 
it is told in Professor Reed’s book. Something ought to have been said 
about Dunbar, whom Scott rightly called the greatest poet of all 
Caledonia, barring only Burns. Dunbar’s lyric triumph is missed by the 
anthologies; his humor is not rated aright; and his influence and his 
standing as the first of the moderns in English verse, analogous to the 
influence and standing of Villon in French lyric, should be set plainly 
in view. Dunbar, scholar of Chaucer, cannot be cut adrift from English 
lyric. What our author says of Burns, of his “genius” and “his 
effect on Wordsworth,” would essentially apply to Dunbar and his great 
significance. Another omission, not made however for the national rea- 
son, is that of Thomas Hardy, who appears only as the editor of Barnes. 
A reviewer in the “Atheneum,” speaking of “The Dynasts,” said that 
among all living English poets Mr. Hardy alone put real matter into 
his verse; and this praise applies even better to the poet’s lyric. The 
Wessex poems, with their overemphasized rhythm—readers of the novels 
well know the author’s habit of accenting the popular verses which his 
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rustics are made to chant—their often crude phrase, their lack of grace, 
their starkness, nevertheless answer the demand of the best critics that 
genuine poetry shall speak the speech of its poet’s own hills and skies, 
his own people, his own time. One may like, or may dislike, a poet who 
talks of life that “dares dead-reckoning on’; but one must not neglect 
him. One may deplore the pessimism of Mr. Hardy’s lyrics, and may, 
with good reason, point out the inadequacy of human dialect when it is 
trying to tell of cosmic purpose, the inadequacy of a human voice singing 
in mere space; but these personative poems, as Mr. Hardy calls them, 
are true to the spirit of the day. Here and there, moreover, as in “The 
Darkling Thrush” and in “Friends Beyond,’ to give very dissimilar 
instances, something is achieved that is close to lyric perfection. 

The reviewer is tempted to linger over this volume. He would like 
to ask questions—what, for example, is the connection between George 
Meredith’s “Love in the Valley” and George Darley’s shorter and older 
poem in the same rhythm, phrase, and spirit: 


Sweet in her green dell the flower of beauty slumbers. 


One would also like to discuss some of the critical estimates. But what 
one does, in any case, is to applaud a scholarly and well-rounded 
piece of work. For particular praise might be instanced, in great, 
the treatment of Middle English lyric, and, in little, the summary of 
the sonnet question with reference to Shakespeare and Ronsard. 


Francis B. GumMMERE. 
Haverford College. 


Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier. By Thomas Nelson Page. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1911. $2.50. 


Lee the American. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1912. $2.50 net. 


The discovery of the soul of Robert E. Lee by Northern writers 
must be accounted not only a notable achievement of recent biography, 
but also a signal mark of the abatement of sectional prejudice. Mr. 
James Ford Rhodes and Mr. Charles Francis Adams have done much 
to eradicate the misconceptions which lurk in the ugly epithet, “traitor” ; 
but it has been reserved to a son of New England, in the rdle of 
“psychographer,” to disclose the soul life of Lee as no previous writer, 
North or South, has ventured to do. There has been no lack of eulogistic 
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biographies from Southern sources, to be sure; but the cold Northern 
reading public has inevitably taken these estimates of Lee with a grain 
of salt. To nine out of ten men, Robert E. Lee is still simply a talented 
soldier of noble lineage and amiable qualities who led a lost cause. 
And the limitations of Northern appreciation are not broken down by the 
perfervid rhapsodies of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page in his recent amplified 
biography of Lee. We recoil from such superlative estimates as ‘“‘the 
greatest soldier of his time,’ “the greatest captain of the English- 
speaking race,” “the loftiest character of his generation,” commanding 
“the most redoubtable body of fighting men of the century” than whom 
“not Cromwell’s army was more religious.” Perhaps Mr. Page is right; 
but as a layman, unfamiliar with the art of war, I hesitate to follow a 
civilian in the réle of military historian. I have an unconquerable sus- 
picion that his military observations are the outcome of his emotions. 
Mr. Bradford is on surer ground when he intimates that the definitive 
biography of Lee must be written by a competent military specialist. 
Mr. Page’s way of writing biography has, too, this unhappy conse- 
quence—that it rouses in the wayward reader much the same homicidal 
instincts which mastered the Athenian when he heard Aristides forever 
called “the Just.” Lee was a good man—no one may gainsay that—but 
his goodness seems just a bit tiresome when one has read some six hundred 
pages descriptive of his unalloyed virtuousness. Lee’s father, gallant, 
impetuous “Light Horse Harry,” in his last illness throwing a boot 
at his colored nurse, whom he really loved, seems much nearer to the 
heart of our own crooked and perverse generation. 

Our New England biographer does much to rectify the balance. With 
scarcely less admiration for his hero, he has written with a much keener 
sense of proportion; and he has allowed certain limitations in Lee’s 
nature to appear, which—paradoxical as it may seem—make him not 
less but more lovable. Although Mr. Bradford tells us that he would 
portray a soul, following the art of Sainte-Beuve, “that prince of all 
psychographers,” he falls somewhat short of his ideal, largely because, 
I fancy, he cannot shake off the Puritan conscience which is his birth- 
right. In the concluding paragraph of his entertaining book, he con- 
fesses to an ethical purpose. In an age which worships success, he would 
portray a soul great in defeat, that it may be an example for future 
Americans. Now this is a laudable motive; but it puts him at some 
distance from his model. I doubt if Sainte-Beuve portrayed souls with 
any serious concern for the moral betterment of his contemporaries. The 
author of “Lee the American” is really not content to be “a naturalist 
of souls.” The hortatory at times overbears the historical instinct. 
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The reader of these biographies will be puzzled by a query which both 
writers suggest but which neither answers. Why did Lee choose a 
soldier’s career? “The great decision” of 1861 no one can now fail 
to understand. That Lee was impelled by the highest sense of duty 
to follow his State may not hereafter be called in question. That the 
Southern cause assumed almost a religious aspect in his mind, is equally 
incontestable. The main query does not touch these matters. It goes 
deeper. Why was it that Lee, with his innate gentleness and goodness, 
his broad humanity, and his deeply religious nature, chose the profession 
of arms? How could the man who, with shot and shell falling around 
him, would stop to put a fledgling in a place of safety—how could such 
a man deliberately choose a career which, in the last analysis, involves 
the destruction of life? Mr. Bradford puts two sayings of Lee in 
juxtaposition, but he does not attempt to reconcile them: ‘What a cruel 
thing is war; to separate and destroy families and friends, and mar the 
purest joys and happiness God has granted us in this world; to fill 
our hearts with hatred instead of love for our neighbors, and to devastate 
the fair face of this beautiful world.” And then a single sentence, 
uttered during the battle at Fredericksburg: “It is well that war is so 
terrible or else we might grow too fond of it.” 

The most characteristic act of Lee’s life was his self-effacement when 
he chose to become the president of an obscure college, rather than to 
assume conspicuous offices of public trust. As ever, his governing 
motive was a sense of duty. “I have a self-imposed task which I must 
accomplish. I have led the young men of the South in battle; I have 
seen many of them die on the field; I shall devote my remaining energies 
to training young men to do their duty in life.” There we have the 
simple nature of the man, the key to his life, and the true measure of 
his greatness. If Robert E. Lee becomes a national hero, I venture to 
think it will be not because he ranks with the world’s great generals, 
but because he lent the great force of his example to the restoration of 
the Union. “Madame,” he said to a Southern matron after the war, 
“don’t bring up your sons to detest the United States Government. 
Recollect that we form one country now. Abandon all these local 
animosities and make your sons Americans.” And if anyone will read 
Mr. Page’s biography, remembering that the writer was himself one of 
those undergraduates at Washington College, he will recognize that the 
book is itself a document bearing eloquent witness to the work which 


Lee wrought with the younger generation of Southerners after the war. 


ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Yale University. 
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The Jonathan Papers. By Elisabeth Woodbridge. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1912. $1.25 net. 


“The Jonathan Papers” were already familiar to magazine readers 
before they appeared in the present delightful volume, and those who 
had shared the whims and idiosyncracies of the two young people in an 
occasional excursion, might well question what an uninterrupted sojourn 
with them would be like. Now it should be said at the outset that these 
papers, while not intended for steady reading, meet this most exacting 
test; they can be read in immediate succession and lose little of their 
charm. 

If one be asked what these papers are, they will be found hard to 
classify. Nature sketches smack so of the specialist's analysis that 
one hesitates to apply the term to them, although they deal with 
nature in some of its most alluring aspects; character sketches they cer- 
tainly are not, although Jonathan and the persistently anonymous “I” 
are so well drawn and so full of personality that one comes to regard 
them as familiar friends; still less are they literary essays, although they 
have a style that charms by its simplicity and fluency. Perhaps it would 
be best to borrow a term from the author and call this a “comfortable” 
book. It may be that its very lack of striking and salient features 
is the secret of its comfortableness. In these days, the trail of the 
specialist is over all our reading and thinking, and even in a summer 
vacation, one is pursued by the ontologist and the entomologist and all 
the others of their ilk, until one is afraid to admire a fern or a butterfly 
lest a Latin name be hurled at one, or a lecture on adaptation to environ- 
ment be precipitated. These papers recall the familiar converse of two 
friends, learned women and specialists in their own lines, who accounted 
for the exclusiveness with which they chose each other for walking 
companions by the easy explanation, “Oh, we like to walk together 
because neither of us knows anything.” The author of these papers, Miss 
Woodbridge—as she prefers to print her name on the title page—is a 
specialist, as many will admit who know her admirable study of the 
“Technique of the Drama”; but in the sense in which the learned lady 
of the anecdote used the words she knows nothing-—at least she has a 
deceptive air of knowing no more than the rest of us. Flowers and 
birds, the shy, furry things of the wood, wind and rain, duck shooting, 
and trout fishing—all these, and many another pleasing aspect of nature 
and the enjoyment of nature are treated in these papers, but always 
from the point of view of one who loves the thing for itself primarily 
and not as an addition to her knowledge or an exploit of note. It is 
not easy to make this clear; perhaps one must read the book at first- 
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hand to understand it. But if one gains this impression, the next idea 
must be one of admiration for the author who has so exquisitely pro- 
duced the appearance of ease and simplicity. It is really a very fine 
form of art that rouses in the reader the feeling that all that he is 
reading he has himself experienced. 

As with the treatment of nature and character, so with the gentle 
philosophy that appears on many pages and peeps out of nearly every 
line, a philosophy shot through and through with an equally pervasive 
and gentle humor, and so quick in its appeal as to deceive the reader 
at times into believing that this is the way he usually thinks himself. 
After all it is the naturalness of the book that constitutes its charm; 
one feels that the author has no thesis to expound, no cause to plead, 
no knowledge to display, truly a ‘“‘comfortable’”’ book—one which it is 
good to read, which it must have been good to write. It would be 
invidious to point out ways in which it might be better or to suggest 
comparisons with books of its class which are better; that would be to 
take the book at a disadvantage, to read in a carping spirit and to lose 
the secret of the pages. Perhaps the best thing in the whole book, the 
best of the whole book, let us say, is the sense of comradeship that it 
gives, from the dedicatory page, “To Jonathan and to all perfect com- 
radeship wherever that joyous spirit is found,’ to the last delightful 
picture of the two sitting by the glowing fire. ‘How good is man’s life, 
the mere living” might well be the motto of these papers; and this may 
be the final service of the book, its final word to the reader, a sense of 
the goodness of life as it is in common places, under ordinary conditions, 
by the wayside and field, on lonely farms and in old gardens, wherever 
a man takes time to find his soul and to lay it beside the great heart 


of nature. 
EvizasetH Deerinc Hanscom. 
Smith College. 


The Life of John Ruskin. By E. T. Cook. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $7.00 net. 


Few authors have less to gain by the publication of an intimate 
biography than John Ruskin. All that was best in himself, much that 
was only second-best, and something of what was weakest, he put into 
his works. Raised to a position of eminence at the age of twenty-four 
by the publication of his first book, he so deepened and extended 
his personal influence by later volumes that he came to feel, long 
before middle age, that his private opinions were matters of public 
importance. They therefore received full and free expression in his 
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writings. If he disapproved of a new theory of glaciers, he would 
denounce a Tyndall with the same confident invective that he had used 
in describing a Teniers; he interpreted a Greek myth as confidently 
as he analyzed a Gothic minster; and sat in judgment upon both 
Darwin and Dante. “I do not believe,” he wrote in “Fors Clavigera,” 
“there is another man in England able to organize our elementary lessons 
in Natural History and Art.” His disciples came to realize that the 
acquisition of a new opinion by their master was only the first step 
towards the publication and teaching of that opinion as pure dogma. 
As a result, we find in Ruskin’s works, if not a consistent philosophy 
of life, a thorough revelation of his character. A biographer has but 
little to reveal, for Ruskin’s books are the best record of him. For 
such tasks as there are Mr. E. T. Cook, the present biographer, is fully 
qualified: he was for a number of years acquainted with the author; 
he heard Ruskin’s lectures at Oxford; with Mr. Wedderburn, he has 
edited the great Library Edition of Ruskin’s works; he has at his 
command a mass of unpublished letters, diaries, and reminiscences; 
above all, he combines a genuinely critical temper with an affectionate 
faith in his old master. His book will, therefore, long be the standard 
biography of Ruskin. 

But despite the vast amount of fresh material here gathered, it must 
be admitted that the impression of Ruskin left by it is not new. Here 
and there it is evident that Mr. Cook has deliberately declined to add 
to the public stock of information. There is, for instance, a suspicion 
of mollification in the account of Ruskin’s relations with his father; 
and, as in all former biographies, the author’s relations with his wife 
are conspicuously avoided. The most amazing event in Ruskin’s life 
is dismissed in six frigid lines, with the statement that the biographer 
does not care to “engage in the chatter” about it; and so another 
opportunity to stop the chatter and to do justice is lost in the interests 
of a false decorum. Surely it is a strange sense of propriety which 
conceals the facts of Ruskin’s divorce, but narrates at length the story 
of his sad passion for Rose La Touche. 

The general impression of Ruskin’s life given by this elaborate study 
is one of singular disorder and inconsistency. One is here confronted 
by facts which show as never before the sheer luxury of the man’s 
life. He travelled about Europe with valet and guide in search of 
new raptures, lodging at the fashionable inns, “the Hotel de Bellevue 
at Thun or the Cascade at the Giessbach,” with “comfortable rooms 
always ordered, and a three-course dinner ready by four o'clock.” He 
was for ever at work, yet his labor is never discipline. His fretfulness 
suggests that of the pampered traveller; and his melancholy combines 
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the gloom of Calvinism with the acute misery of the Epicurean. Even 
in his personal appearance there is a touch of the #sthete—the dark 
blue coat with velvet collar and sky-blue stock, the crimson waistcoat, 
white trousers, and patent slippers. This gorgeous creature, with the 
halo of a prophet about his brows, passes from Venice to Chamonix, 
from Turner’s studio to Carlyle’s parlor, from lecture-hall to young 
ladies’ seminary, preaching at all the men, and petting all the little 
girls, as indignant as Dean Swift and as whimsical as Mr. Yorick. 
Nor is his mind less wayward. He finds Sophocles “dismal and in 
subject disgusting’; Macready “wretched beyond all I had con- 
ceived possible”; “Aurora Leigh” the “greatest poem in the English 
language”; “Utopia” the “most mischievous book ever written except 
‘Don Quixote’.” He preaches against the mutilation of pictures, and 
himself cuts illuminated pages from a large missal; he inveighs against 
usury, and receives interest regularly from his bank stock. 

Now in the midst of all this welter of inconsistency, Mr. Cook, with 
genuine skill, examines evidence and weighs results. He attacks the 
difficult subject of Ruskin’s influence on his times with more success 
than any previous critic. Again and again he shows us how the 
commonplaces of art or political economy to-day represent the applica- 
tion of theories which, when formulated by Ruskin, met with resent- 
ment and with ridicule. We are reminded that we still see Venice 
through the eyes of Ruskin; that he first brought Carpaccio and 
Botticelli to our attention; that the “mad governess” who formulated 
the economic heresies of “Unto this Last,” has “governed after all.” 
It is indeed true. Among the crusaders against the cheapness, the 
self-satisfaction, the insularity of the Victorian era, Ruskin was an 
acknowledged leader. Every Gothic arch reminds us of him; every 
Tintoretto, every Turner, shouts his name. And yet when all is 
admitted (and much more than what I have here been able to hint 
must be admitted), we must not find too much in our superlatives. 
Much of Ruskin’s influence has passed away because the public has 
absorbed much of his teachings; and it would appear that yet more of 
it is destined to pass in the same way. For it is the fate of an author 
whose chief concern is with the peculia: problems of his own age, that 
he must go from less to less as those problems disappear. It is only 
those authors who have a constantly recuperative power within them- 
selves, by virtue of a certain mastery of life, who may be counted on to 
resist the slow obscuration of time. 

Did Ruskin have such force? He was himself wont to assert that 
he went mad, not because of his work, but because nothing came of 
it. Once, in a fit of melancholy, he amused himself by throwing stones 
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at the icicles in a ravine. “It had all the delight of being allowed 
to throw stones in the vastest glass and china shop that was ever 
‘established,’ and was very typical, to my mind, of my work in general.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of himself as an “old lady in a houseful of 
wicked children” —a sentiment calculated to please the irreverent. Even 
the disciple must feel that there are times when Ruskin scolds from 
the mere love of scolding, and, like a bewildered child with an irritable 
parent, speculates as to what his master can possibly want. What 
did Ruskin want? I do not think that he himself quite knew. He 
“wanted everything beautiful,” and wanted “everybody happy”; but 
the exact means by which this was to be brought about he never 
discovered. He was often the first to condemn methods which he had 
himself proposed. He spent, for example, a considerable portion of 
his time in urging people to achieve happiness by looking at clouds; 
but in his age he writes: “Oh, that someone had told me in my youth, 
when all my heart seemed to be set on these colours and clouds that 
appear for a little while and then vanish away, how little my love 
of them would serve me.” So also he lost his faith in Carlyle; he lost 
his faith in Dante; he lost his faith in the Guild of St. George; at 
last he lost his faith in God. The progress of his life was from the 
positive to the negative, from faith in one thing (art), to doubt in 
everything. He could find no central, guiding principle. And it is this 
lack of any central, definitive philosophy of things which has caused 
the dismay among his followers, and which will ever be the most 
serious menace to his fame. He is a force that stimulates but does 
not nourish. He is, indeed, as he loved to say, “a voice crying in 
the wilderness,’—a ringing voice of power and of beauty; but it is 
the voice of one who is himself lost and who cannot lead us out of the 
wilderness into the Promised Land. 


Cuauncrey Brewster TINKER. 
Yale University. 


The President’s Cabinet: Studies in the Origin, Formation, and Struc- 
ture of an American Institution. By Henry Barrett Learned. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1912. $2.50 net. 


The appearance of this volume is a significant recognition of an 
important political institution, hitherto little studied and less understood. 
Mr. Learned makes it clear, however, at the outset, that the present work 
does not aim to be a complete history of the Cabinet; it is rather, as 
indicated in the subtitle, a series of studies in the “origin, formation, 
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and structure” of this institution. These terms are used in a compre- 
hensive sense; and in tracing the development of the membership of 
the Cabinet, approximately half the text is devoted to chapters on the 
origin of the executive departments whose heads have been added to the 
Cabinet as first organized. A second series of studies, on Cabinet prac- 
tices and personnel, may be expected to follow. 

Within the limited field that he has chosen, Mr. Learned’s studies have 
been intensive, and show a wide range of investigation in the sources, 
which include not only official publications such as the records of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, the messages of the Presidents, and 
Congressional debates and reports, but also diaries, memoirs, and writ- 
ings of public men, special treatises and forgotten pamphlets, and a 
considerable number of newspapers. He does not, however, refer to 
any manuscript sources, and at the same time apparently avoids the use 
of standard histories, biographies, and other secondary authorities. 

The origin and development of the idea of a council to the President 
are traced from anonymous suggestions in 1781, and a more definite 
proposal by Peletiah Webster two years later, through the discussions in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 on various projects for a con- 
stitutional council. Evidence is given that when the latter plan was 
abandoned, some members foresaw the probability of a voluntary council 
of the heads of the executive departments. Mr. Learned goes on to 
outline the Congressional organization of the executive offices in 1789, 
and the steps which led to the practice, during Washington’s adminis- 
tration, of meetings of the heads of these offices with the President. But 
while noting that the first meeting of this kind occurred in April 1791, 
and that such gatherings became more frequent in 1792 and 1793, he 
makes no mention of several consultations in 1791 and 1792, referred 
to in Jefferson’s writings and noted in Miss Hinsdale’s “History of the 
President’s Cabinet.” 

An interesting chapter traces the use of the term “Cabinet” in this 
country. Suggested by Charles Pinckney in 1787, the term was used 
by both Madison and Jefferson as early as 17938. It appears in Con- 
gressional debates in 1798, and was referred to, in 1803, by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the Supreme Court decision of Marbury vs. Madison. 
Thereafter, it is mentioned occasionally in Presidents’ messages, begin- 
ning with Jackson’s, but only finally received statutory recognition in 
the Appropriation Act of 1907. 

Six chapters discuss in some detail the development of the office of 
Attorney-General, the steps which led to the admission of the Post- 
master-General to the Cabinet, and the establishment of the later execu- 
tive departments,—namely, those of the Navy, the Interior, Agriculture, 
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Commerce, and Labor, the heads of which have been added to the 
Cabinet. 

Not the least valuable service of this series of studies is the new 
light thrown on a number of men active in public affairs. Whatever 
their influence on the formation of the Constitution, Peletiah Webster 
and Charles Pinckney clearly anticipated the need for such an institu- 
tion as the Cabinet. Another conspicuous name is that of Judge Augus- 
tus B. Woodward, who should always be included among the students 
and interpreters of American government. Others, whose influence will 
be more widely remembered and appreciated, are Postmaster-General 
John McLean, Attorneys-General William Wirt and Caleb Cushing, and 
Charles B. Calvert of Maryland, who performed an important service 
in the establishment of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is to be hoped that the second series of studies promised by Mr. 
Learned, will be prosecuted, and that they will add as much to our 
knowledge of the procedure and functions of the Cabinet, and its influ- 
ence in the operation of the government, as does the present volume to 
our knowledge of its origin and structure. 


Joun A. Farruie. 
University of Illinois. 


Dictionary of French and English, English and French. Compiled by 
John Bellows. Revised and Enlarged by William Bellows. Henry 
Holt & Company. New York. 1911. $1.50. 

Dictionary of German and English, English and German. By Max 
Bellows. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 1912. $1.75. 


The Bellows French and German dictionaries can fairly claim to be 
among the best in their field. The old Bellows pocket-dictionary of 
French and English, though its typographical tones sounded no louder 
than those of the Gnat whom Alice met in Looking-Glass Country, was 
yet “a friend, a dear friend, and an old friend” to thousands of students and travellers. 
On the shelf of a famous Oxford lexicographer the reviewer has seen this 
tiny volume standing bravely up among ponderous neighbors, not less 
highly regarded than they. 

The late John Bellows, of Gloucester, England, whose work it was, was 
a remarkable compiler. Under his wise guidance his son William pre- 
pared in 1911 the enlarged French dictionary, while another son, Max, 
has now issued a German dictionary in companion form. In compact- 
ness, lucidity, and completeness, these volumes may soon outrival all 
others as table and desk-helps in modern languages. 

The compression of a selective yet admirably full English-German and 
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German-English glossary into 800 pages, and of its French counterpart 
into 700 pages, of good type, has been effected by a series of devices 
tending to eliminate all useless repetition and other waste. These devices 
include the arrangement of both vocabularies—as the German-English 


and English-German—concurrently on the same pages, the representation 
of gender by different types, the omission of words in the English list 
which appear in the other language, the use of dashes and vertical 
strokes to avoid repetition of words and compound-parts, and the refer- 
ence by numbers to verb-lists, and the like, in the introductions. In 
spite of the confusion which such elaborate codperation on the part of 


readers would seem to threaten, a few moments’ perusal of the intro- 
ductory matter is sufficient to set all clear. 

So far as examination has been made, the volumes appear to have been 
prepared with great care, and reflect high credit upor the editors, their 
assistants in Germany and France, and especially upon the compositors, 
who are, with rare courtesy, publicly thanked in the prefaces, and by 
name. Occasionally slips may occur; we note the ghost-word “roguie” 
in the English-French list——given also as translation of “coquin.” As 
a guide to the eye, in the rapid tracing down of words, it might have 
been better to give more than the first three letters of words at the 
head of the page-column, particularly when, as sometimes occurs, a 
whole page is taken up with the word-list of a single form, such as 
“gu-” in the German-English. This exasperating method, which appears 
on the covers of the new “Encyclopedia Britannica” and other English 
works of reference, involves a real loss of time. It may also be objected 
that economy has been pushed too far, when a reader, seeking the 
German word for “congress,” and not finding this word in his English- 
German list, must turn to the head column of the C’s in the German- 
English, and from there be directed to search under K for German 
“Kongresz,” before he learns its identity with the English correlative. 

These, however, are blemishes scarcely deserving record. On the 
other hand, we know of no other dictionaries so likely to be of immediate 
and lasting value to the modern reader. While the total number of 
terms seems at first sight considerably less than that in, for example, 
the tri-lingual “Brockhaus,”’ yet the omission of unimportant compounds 
has permitted the conclusion of full word-lists for colloquial speech, which 
are a necessity to the student of modern Continental fiction and drama. 
The admirable “set” of the page, finally, as compared with that of the 
old pocket-dictionary, gives surprising evidence of the progress of the 
lexicon-maker’s art in recent years. 

Henry Nosre MacCracken. 

Yale University. 
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The Montessori Method. By Maria Montessori. Translated from the 
Italian by Anna E. George. With an Introduction by Professor 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. New York. 1912. $1.75 net. 


The appearance of this English edition of Dr. Montessori’s work has 
been greeted with mingled expressions of surprise and commendation. 
Here is a system that means a decided break with our recognized peda- 
gogical development, and introduces ideas that are somewhat novel to the 
educational world. Our practices have followed the direct line of Come- 
nius, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, with occasional digressions into 
the fields of the Philanthropisten and into the realm of Rousseau. Hence 
the surprise that is shown by some at this breaking away from canonized 
principles and at the establishment of a system of education based upon 
the work of Itard and Séguin, whose labors, in general, were confined 
to the development of defectives. 

The educator who does not care to weigh too minutely the pros and 
cons of the philosophical—or physiological—ancestry of Dr. Montes- 
sori’s system, is especially pleased with the results in some of the schools 


at Rome. In one conducted by the Franciscan nuns, and in some organ- 


ized by a building association for the benefit of the children of tenants, 
one sees remarkable accomplishment on the part of boys and girls of 
from three to seven years of age. A well-organized activity has led to 
such progress in elementary studies that teachers are compelled to 
applaud the work, even if they criticise details of the system. When one 
visits the schools in Rome, he raises no question about results. 

The system is essentially a work system as distinguished from a play 
system; and is based upon the principle—reminiscent of John Locke— 
that the elements of human knowledge are received through the senses. 
The organs of sense are perfected by the constant use of didactic material, 
that in its skillful design and classification meets the hourly needs of 
the child. Auto-education and not imposed education is the aim. The 
teacher is not so much a leader of a group as she is an observer. Spon- 
taneous, natural action on the part of the child—in a word, liberty— 
gives the teacher the position, not of a servant attending to the wants 
of the child, but of a revealer of his own capacity and power. 

The apparatus, cleverly devised to teach sight, hearing, and touch, 
does more than this. The teaching of children, four or five years old, 
to read and write is in itself an educational feat; but that is not all. 
The use of this material carries with it the acquirement of dexterity, 
order, self-reliance, the beginnings of individual responsibility, and the 
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awakening of sound minds in sound bodies. The day’s work is a real 
thing to the child, a fitting beginning of the realities that follow. 
Concerning the spread of the Montessori idea, it may be stated that 
lectures upon this system were given during the past summer in half 
a dozen leading American universities; that a vigorous American Mon- 
tessori Society has been established; and that England and France have 
followed Italy and Switzerland in the development of these schools. 


Joun P. CusuHina. 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Origin of the English Constitution. By George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale College. Yale University Press. New 
Haven. 1912. $2.00 net. 


The problem which Professor Adams has set himself in this volume 
is to account historically for the most distinctive feature of the English 
constitution. The contrast between the government of England and such 
a monarchy as the French, became the subject of comment as early as 
the fifteenth century, and has remained a favorite topic for the political 
philosopher and the sociologist; yet only recently has it been recognized 
that the two states started from similar conditions and for a long time 
developed upon parallel lines. 

The moment of divergence Professor Adams places in the thirteenth 
century, and, more definitely, in the Great Charter, which thus becomes 
his central theme. The starting-point in the development of the English 
central government is its complete feudalization during the century fol- 
lowing the Norman Conquest. Then comes a period when the royal 
prerogative advances with such rapidity as to create under Henry the 
Second and his sons the strongest government of its time in western 
Europe, yet without destroying the feudal basis of government and 
society. “The existence together, during a long period of time, of the 
most highly centralized monarchy and the most logically developed 
feudalism of contemporary Europe” thus becomes “the most fundamental 
fact in English constitutional history, that from which all else proceeds.” 
The rivalry of feudalism and prerogative, “their struggle for a suprem- 
acy, which neither in the end gains,” is, in one sense, that which gives 
rise to the limited monarchy, which arose in the reign of John, and 
expressed itself in the Great Charter. By the Charter, for the first 
time, the king was placed beneath the law. The Charter is, however, 
a thoroughly feudal document, and simply carries out the fundamental 
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principle of the feudal contract, according to which the lord is bound 
to observe a body of recognized custom. The function of the Charter 
“was to effect the transition of the fundamental principle of feudalism 
into the fundamental principle of the modern constitution.” It is in 
the enforcement of the right of coercion there laid down, rather than 
in the formation of Parliament, that the real line of early constitutional 
development lies. 

Such is the barest outline of an argument to which no summary can 
do justice. It is developed with learning, with skill, and, in all essen- 
tial points, with conclusiveness. It is accompanied by notes, and 
appendices, and obiter dicta which are full of meat for the student of 
English history, and always keep before him the background of con- 
tinental conditions so neglected by other writers. The ripe fruit of 
long studies in medieval institutions, this volume is a work of thought, 
as well as of erudition, and it is a credit to American historical scholarship. 


Cuarites H. Haskins. 
Harvard University. 


George the Third and Charles Fox. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
Vol. I. Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 


To many readers of Trevelyan’s earlier volumes on the American 
Revolution it will be interesting to discover that the author has chosen 
to conclude his work by dwelling—perhaps at a length somewhat dis- 
proportionate to its true merits—on the career of Charles James Fox. 
It may be recalled in this connection that “The Early History of Charles 
James Fox” by the same author, a book published in 1880, was quite 
as much a history of the times before 1774 as it was an account of Fox’s 
life up to that year. In that brilliant and now famous study, the functions 
of biographer and historian were frequently merged. Indeed, there were 
whole chapters in which Fox scarcely appeared at all. Clearly the desire 
for a broader range and understanding of the succeeding epoch directed 
Trevelyan until, securing, leisure after an active political life, he was 
ready to project his later work on the American war. That he has 
already completed the story through the incident of the French alliance, 
a host of readers are well aware, for this new book is really the fifth 
volume in the series. One other volume, already announced as in prep- 
aration, will complete the work. The author has reached the period 
(1778-1783) when he rightly considers that Fox, head of the Opposi- 
tion, was the chief protagonist of the Americans on the English side of 
the drama. Accepting this point of view, the historian carries his readers 
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into the very vortex of parliamentary and English administrative affairs 
from 1778 onwards. In fact, the new volume is so definitely concerned 
with the English phases of the struggle, the author is so determined to 
characterize vividly English party leaders on both sides of the contro- 
versy, that many details in the American situation, which would have 
rounded out a complete study of the Revolution, have been touched upon 
only lightly, or are wholly ignored. 

Opening his narrative with a sketch of George the Third’s ideal of 
personal government, as that ideal had been developed up to 1778, 
Trevelyan passes on naturally to an illuminating consideration of the 
significance of Chatham’s death. Thence the way becomes clear for a 
careful exposition of Fox’s place in public life at that time, an exposi- 
tion that presents at once the main thesis of the book, and helps at the 
same time to explain its title. Early in 1778 Fox, already leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons, was the most conspicuous 
figure in public life. It is Trevelyan’s view that Fox, unlike George 
the Third and his Ministers, had a policy. Asserting this policy in his 
speeches with vigor and rare intelligence, Fox was able to convert two 
successive parliaments to his own way of thinking, and thus extricated 
his country from a dangerous combination of circumstances—a veritable 
whirlpool, in which it was being fast engulfed. This was Fox’s policy: 
to deter the Ministry from wasting English resources on ill-advised and 
fruitless efforts to subjugate America; to urge upon them the necessity 
of hurrying forward the equipment of fleets and armies; and, as a 
private member of Parliament, to see that the forces were employed with 
unflagging vigor against the multitude of European foes. “His com- 
prehensive glance,” writes Trevelyan, “embraced the entire military and 
political situation . . . Never, since the days of Demosthenes and 
his Olynthiae and Philippic orations, did any public speaker, not endued 
with the power and authority of office, exert so commanding an influence 
over the conduct of a war” (pp. 86-45, passim). After this, one cannot 
help wondering if the historian, when he has completed another volume, 
will succeed in justifying this view of a statesman who has always 
remained something of an enigma. While it is true that this view gives 
a trend to the new book and serves in some ways to limit its range, 
nevertheless Trevelyan is primarily concerned with a narrative of the 
Revolution. British commerce, English society and its mode of spend- 
ing time, together with the larger and the smaller doings of Parliament, 
afford a few of the themes. Seldom has a historian, not a technical 
expert on naval affairs, paid closer attention to the naval programme 
over the two years from 1778 to 1780; the account of the battle of 
Ushant and the story of the sensational trial of Admiral Keppel are 
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vivid and memorable. Occasional comparisons of Burke and Fox are 
very informing; and the studied chapter on Burke is one of the best 
in the book. Usually fair-minded on matters of controversy, Trevelyan 
remains at heart a Whig and writes with a pronounced sympathy for the 
American cause. 

Rather less than a third of the book is directly devoted to an exposi- 
tion of incidents in America. The train of military and naval events 
following close upon the French alliance, notably d’Estaing’s futile 
effort to capture Newport from the British forces in the summer of 
1778, the capture of Charleston, South Carolina, by Sir Henry Clinton, 
the bearings of the battle of Camden, August 16, 1780, in the southern 
campaigns, and the story of Arnold’s treason in September, 1780 (which 
concludes the volume )—these are the chief matters of careful narration 
to indicate that the war was actively in progress on American soil. Little 
enough is said about the doings of the American Congress. The reader 
will catch only casual glimpses of the more conspicuous military leaders 
such as Lord Howe, Washington, Greene, and Rochambeau; and almost 
no glimpses at all of American civilians. If smaller facts are ignored, 
the larger generalizations are usually well-founded and impressive as 
coming from a mature and well-read student of the epoch. A fondness 
for the figurative in phrase sometimes misleads both the author and the 
reader, as, for instance, when Trevelyan remarks of d’Estaing’s failure 
in Rhode Island that it “had taken the heart out of the cordial under- 
standing between France and the United States” (p. 128). Contem- 
porary newspapers in the United States as well as the later evidence of 
such a work as Chastellux’s “Travels” should quickly correct that 
statement. 

H. B. Learnep. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Tennyson and his Friends. Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1911. $3.00 net. 


“When men, such as these two men [Tennyson and Thackeray], appre- 
ciate each other’s work, they know, with their great instinct for truth 
and directness, what to admire—smaller men are apt to admire the 
men rather than the work.” 

These words, taker from Lady Ritchie’s contribution to the present 
volume, an article in which she gossips pleasantly of her father’s 
friendship for Tennyson, cannot but arrest attention, coming as they 
do in the midst of a stout volume devoted to the man Tennyson rather 
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than to his work. Both Tennyson and Thackeray shuddered at the 
thought of the long, formal biography for which the modern public 
is sure to clamor. Lady Ritchie yielded to the clamor to the extent 
of supplying the prefaces to the “Biographical Edition” of her father’s 
works; and the present Lord Tennyson has already interpreted his 
father’s permission that “if I deemed it better, the incidents of his 
life should be given as shortly as might be without comment, but that 
my notes should be final and full enough to preclude the chance of 
further and unauthentic biographies,” as warranting the thousand-odd 
pages of “Tennyson: A Memoir” ;—which have not, however, “pre- 
cluded the chance” of the five hundred pages of further biographical 
miscellany which constitute the supplemental volume now before us. 

Lord Tennyson has asked his father’s friends to contribute their 
recollections of the poet and of his intimates and associates, and has 
arranged their contributions “as far as possible according to the sequence 
of his life.” Among the contributors are men of such distinction as 
Professor Butcher, Sir Henry Craik, Sir Norman Lockyer, Canon 
Rawnsley, and the Bishop of Ripon. The result is a volume of kindly 
gossip, sometimes entertaining, sometimes dull, which adds nothing 
essential to the already familiar portrait of the poet, and only very 
rarely serves to illuminate anything important in his work. From Tenny- 
son’s friends, writing at the invitation of his son, discriminating criticism 
is hardly possible. The principle of nil de mortuis must needs apply 
with double force. Among the contributors are several whose only 
claim upon our hearing is that they were of the poet’s circle, and with 
them the note of panegyric takes on the character of effusive hero- 
worship. Their recollections of Tennyson become, in large measure, 
recollections of their own thrills of proud satisfaction at the opportunity 
which was theirs to worship within the inner shrine of Farringford or 
Aldworth. 

Those who share the present-day love of literary gossip will find 
the volume a pleasant one to browse in. They may learn among other 
matters of equal moment that Tennyson “usually dined rather early, 
at 7 or 7.80 o’clock, and Mrs. Tennyson would generally carve,” that 
after dinner “he would begin his bottle (pint) of port, and with the 
exception of a glass or so, would finish it, talking all the time with 
entire geniality and abandon.” Or they may learn that Tennyson 
regarded Burns as “a great genius, but dreadfully coarse sometimes.” 
There are other matters of greater importance, such as the interesting 
notes on Tennyson’s favorite passages in the Greek and Latin poets, 
or the delightful letters which passed between Tennyson and “Old 
Fitz”; but for the student of Tennyson’s poetry, who, like Thackeray 
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and Tennyson himself, admires the work rather than the man, the 
volume has very little to offer,—so little indeed that there is no need 
to regret very seriously the total absence of any index. Even the 
“smaller people” who are “apt to admire the man” will find little 
that is not already illustrated in the two volumes of the “Memoir.” 


Rosert K. Roor. 


Princeton University. 


Thomas Love Peacock: A Critical Study. By A. Martin Freeman. 
Mitchell Kennerley. New York. 1911. $2.50 net. 


Mr. Freeman has adhered closely to the purpose suggested by his 
title. In order to make the book a critical study he has resisted the 
temptation to include amusing biographical details, intrinsically 
picturesque but unrelated. He states at the beginning that there is 
little material for a work of that sort in the quiet and uneventful life 
of Peacock, the cultured man of affairs who wrote books. This is 
perhaps just as well, for Peacock to most of us is of more interest 
because of the people he knew and the time he lived in, than for himself. 
Mr. Freeman, keeping his critical aim always in view, has been so 
careful to exclude all but the essential that, for example, after dis- 
cussing the works of Peacock’s period of maturity, he ruthlessly skips 
forty years of routine and proceeds without further remark to the 
productions of his old age. 

The most interesting as well as the most valuable part of the work 
is that which gives us an impression of the literary life of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Through Peacock, we are brought 
intimately in touch with the chief names of the period, for he was either 
a personal friend or a literary foe of Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, Southey, Hogg, and others prominent in the 
letters or politics of that generation. We see them all from points of 
view forgotten to-day, except when revived by such books as Mr. 
Freeman’s. The greater part of the volume gives us the atmosphere 
of the bloody skirmishes and bitter attacks ad hominem—sometimes clever, 
but always sharp—of the wars of romanticism and classicism, and of 
realism and romance. We get glimpses of these controversies, or the 
personalities involved in them, through Peacock’s practice of character- 
izing his contemporaries and satirizing their views in his novels. This 
habit of using the wit and weaknesses of his friends as literary material, 
though doubtless it was annoying to them, adds greatly to the interest 
of the novels to-day. Mr. Freeman, by his thorough knowledge of the 
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literature and personalities of the period, his careful research and 
keen critical judgment, has done us a valuable service in interpreting 
these contemporary portraits. This makes the book, for the student, 
an important gloss to the novels, and for the general reader a help to 
a more adequate appreciation. The task was a difficult one, for the 
hints for the identifications are often slight. Shelley, for instance, 
appears in four novels, but with a different phase put forward every time. 
In “Melancourt” he appears combined with Peacock himself in the 
character of Forester, and in “Gryll Grange” he is drawn as Peacock 
imagined he would have been had he lived on and become disillusioned. 

The view of the close intimacy of Peacock with Shelley, is one of 
the most significant interests of the book. The two chapters devoted 
chiefly to this relation show the two friends in their correspondence 
and conversation, talking politics and vegetarianism, reading Greek, and 
sailing paper boats. Peacock’s assistance of Shelley in his financial 
troubles, his protecting him from the ungentle demands of the shiftless 
Leigh Hunt, and his championing of Harriet, are hints of a most 
interesting literary friendship. 

However, Mr. Freeman thinks that we should not care about Peacock 
only because he saw Shelley plain, and forget the rest. He estimates 
for us the work of Peacock himself as a novelist and satirist. He 
maintains that an appreciation of the novels should not be limited to 
the political or literary specialist, and shows this by a careful analysis 
of Peacock’s character, his literary methods, and the autobiographic 
elements of his work. But the reader is not made to share the author’s 
appreciation. Mr. Freeman, to show that he has no illusions about the 
importance of his subject, coldly and critically estimates him, and 
restrains the enthusiasm which one suspects he feels. 

The work is eminently the product of critical ability and sane judg- 
ment which avoids all special pleading. There is evidence of much 
research among the reviews of the period, and a knowledge of the 
political situations, as well as of the fads and theories of the earlier 
part of the last century. The chapter called “The Author of Headlong 
Hall,” a discussion of the Peacockian type of novel, is a piece of very 
keen analysis and careful criticism. Mr. Freeman’s style, clear and 
accurate, with occasionally a happy phrase, makes the book distinctly 
readable and interesting, but it will take more than well-written criticism 
to rescue Peacock from the limbo of forgotten mediocrity. 


C. E. ANprEws. 
Amherst College. 
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Chapters from Modern Psychology. By James Rowland Angell. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. New York. 1912. $1.85 net. 


It is now scarcely more than a generation since psychology began to 
detach itself from the a priori methods then prevalent in philosophy and 
to yield to those of critical observation, analysis, and generalization, 
already in vogue among the natural sciences. As a result, the “mind” 
has definitely stepped down from the society of inscrutables and taken 
its place among the phenomena that may be naturalistically investigated. 
“T thought,” ruefully remarked a student recently, “until I took the 
‘psych’ course, that the imagination was something mysteriously crea- 
tive; but I am now told that it consists of mechanically shifting combina- 
tions of thoughts and images already stowed away.” Indeed, the layman 
generally, in approaching psychology, expects to have his native sense 
of the wonder and mystery of the mind’s operations deepened, instead 
of seeing these operations reduced to the level of a mechanism. Hence 
his feeling of resentment and perhaps of derision towards the apparently 
uninspired psychologist. This sense of disillusion arises, however, 
from a mistaken idea of the issue. Mysterious the presence of imagina- 
tion may well be—to recur to the sorrowful student,—but the familiar 
falling of the apple to the earth is, in spite of its equally familiar 
Newtonian explanation, quite as instinct with mystery as the loftiest 
flights of imaginative genius. In fine, the issue does not concern the 
riddle of existence, the ultimate “how” and “why” of things, but 
simply the machinery of their inter-relationships. The processes of 
consciousness are interlinked in ways as observable and describable as 
those of a windmill. That it takes a rare Don Quixote to see the secret 
romance of the windmill, while few willingly take any other attitude than 
that of romantic wonder towards the operations of the mind, is chiefly due 
to the obtrusiveness of the mechanism of physical things; whereas in 
things mental it is the marvel of the finished achievement, rather than 
the more hidden machinery of the process, that obviously solicits the 
attention. 

The book here under review, by Professor Angell of the University 
of Chicago, undertakes to give a survey of the present success of modern 
psychology in submitting the mind to scientific analysis. It is not a 
text-book, nor a treatise of the detailed results of research. It is rather 
a very elementary sketch, offered first in the form of lectures to a 
general audience at Union College, and calculated to give the layman a 
just picture of psychological achievement and endeavor. The manner 
is clear and fluent and, while it proceeds with a certain easy grace, it 
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also outlines firmly the salient features of the picture. At the close are 
given valuable suggestions for further reading. 

The opening chapter treats of “General Psychology”—the study of 
the normal, adult, human mind. Its first task is, of course, one of 
analysis and classification. Much of this aims at a discovery of the 
elements of consciousness. Instead, for instance, of the traditional three- 
fold classification of mind into thought, feeling, and will, it is now held 
that doubtless only the second of these is really elemental, i. e., unan- 
alyzable into simpler constituents. Thought and will are conceived as 
exceedingly complex integrations of the simpler processes; they are 
forms of mental action rather than any elementary mental stuff. In 
addition to feeling, sensation, and, by many, the mental image are 
regarded as elementary processes. Such sensations as redness, bitter- 
ness, heat, cold, pressure, manifestly cannot be further analyzed or 
described: they may merely be exhibited. Whether, too, the mental 
image—‘‘that kind of experience which we have when we close our eyes 
and get a mental picture of the object at which we were looking a few 
moments ago’”—is elemental, is undecided. 

In addition to this quest for elements, general psychology has, further, 
to study the more complex mental processes, such as perception, memory, 
imagination, emotion, instinct, attention, thought, and will, in an effort 
to determine not only their constitution, their relations to the elementary 
processes, but also their functions, or the part they play in our total 
mental economy. Professor Angell concludes this chapter with a descrip- 
tion of “the general lineaments of the human mind as revealed in the 
portrait which modern psychology offers us.” 

As the problems of general psychology grew and multiplied, special 
interests began to detach themselves from the mother science—interests 
of method or interests of subject-matter. At times, it is true, the 
emphasis on these separate dependencies (especially popular emphasis 
on the abnormal) has obscured the fact, which should never be lost 
sight of, that the value of all of them lies chiefly in the reflected light 
which they cast on the nature of the normal human mind. Professor 
Angell proceeds, then, with this latter purpose well in hand, to consider 
them in turn. Time will here permit but a glimpse of the features of 
these auxiliaries to general psychology. 

“Physiological Psychology” is the study of the same problems which 
general psychology also attempts, but viewed now in their relations to 
the physical body, particularly to the sense-organs and the nervous 
system. Conformable to the scientific method of attack in modern 
psychology, the problem here is no longer to speculate on the seat of 
the “soul’”—we can observe mental states but not a soul; the problem 
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is rather to investigate the actual correlations that are found to exist 
between mental process on the one hand, and bodily process on the other. 

“Experimental Psychology” is, of course, a matter of method, and 
the peculiarly characteristic hall-mark of modern psychology. Wherever 
possible, consciousness is submitted to laboratory investigation. This 
means not, as is so often assumed by the beginning student, the cutting 
up of animals and brains, the hypnotization of likely subjects, and 
other vagaries of the “yellow” conception of psychology, but rather the 
sober attempt to subject the mental processes mentioned under “General 
Psychology” to exact rather than casual and sporadic observation. 
“Exact” implies that the conditions surrounding the occurrence of a men- 
tal process are under control; and the appliances of the psychological 
laboratory are either for the purpose of controlling these conditions or 
of recording the results. For interesting and concrete instances of the 
use of psychological experiment the reader must be referred to Professor 
Angell’s chapter on this subject. 

Other dependencies of normal psychology are “Abnormal Psychology,” 
in which the disordered functioning of conscious processes is treated; 
“Social and Racial Psychology,” where the question is one of mental 
traits that are socially or racially determined; ‘Animal Psychology,” 
the study of animal behavior as evidence of mind; “Genetic Psychology,” 
the investigation of the development of mental functions in the individual, 
the race, or lower animal forms. Finally, in “Applied Psychology,” 
we come to perhaps the most recent of the various tendencies. It is 
a field of immense potential richness. With the ripening of our knowl- 
edge of the normal mind, it was inevitable that there should follow the 
application of this knowledge to insistent human problems as, for 
instance, education, medicine, law, juvenile courts, advertising, etc. The 
modern naturalistic methods of psychological investigation have alone 
made this possible; and substantial results have already been achieved. 
If the psychologically untrained among teachers, educators, clergymen, 
and reformers, who, it is true, justly crave the practical results of 
psychology, can keep themselves from rushing in where the competent 
tentatively explore, we may hope for still further sound and brilliant 
work, 

Roswet. P. Anater. 


Yale University. 
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University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1912. $1.50 net. 

The Home Book of Verse, American and English (1580-1912). Edited 
by Burton Egbert Stevenson. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 
1912. $7.50. 

The Mortal Gods, and Other Plays. By Olive Tilford Dargan. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 

The Tragedy of Nan, and Other Plays. By John Masefield. Mitchell 
Kennerley. New York. 1912. $1.25 net. 

Plays by August Strindberg (Creditors, Pariah). Translation by Edwin 
Bjorkman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $0.75 net. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


J. M. Synge, and the Irish Dramatic Movement. By Francis Bickley. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. $0.75 net. 

Wordsworth, Poet of Nature and Poet of Man. By E. Hershey Sneath. 
Ginn & Company. Boston. 1912. $2.00. 

Letters of George Meredith. Edited by his Son. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $4.00 net. 

The Inn of Tranquillity: Studies and Essays. By John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. 

A Tragedy in Stone, and Other Papers. By Lord Redesdale. John 
Lane Company. New York. 1912. $2.50. 

Books and Bookmen, and Other Essays. By Ian Maclaren. George 
H. Doran Company. New York. 1912. $1.25 net. 
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Gateways to Literature, and Other Essays. By Brander Matthews. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 1912. $1.25 net. 

Some English Story Tellers: A Book of the Younger Novelists. By 
Frederic Taber Cooper. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 1912. 
$1.60 net. 

Modern Italian Literature. By Lacy Collison-Morley. Little, Brown 
& Company. Boston. 1912. $1.75 net. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. By Ernest F. Fenollosa. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $10.00 net. 

Engraved Gems. By Duffield Osborne. Henry Holt & Company. New 
York. 1912. $6.00 net. 

Tapestries. By George Leland Hunter. John Lane Company. New 
York. 1912. $5.00 net. 

American Graphic Art. By F. Weitenkampf. Henry Holt & Company. 
New York. 1912. $2.75 net. 

The ‘Artist’s Point of View. By Royal Hill Milleson. A. C. McClurg 
& Company. Chicago. 1912. $1.00 net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


Mark Twain: A Biography. By Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. 1912. 8 volumes. $6.00 net. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, (1837-1846). By 
William Flavelle Monypenny. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1912. Vol. II. $3.00 net. 

Everybody’s St. Francis. By Maurice Francis Egan. The Century 
Company. New York. 1912. $2.50 net. 

The Three Brontés. By May Sinclair. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1912. $8.00 net. 

Anson Burlingame. By Frederick Wells Williams. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 

The Autobiography of an Individualist. By James O. Fagan. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. $1.25 net. 

Life and Letters of John Rickman. By Orlo Williams. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. $8.50. 

Under the Old Flag. By James Harrison Wilson. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $6.00 net. 

Germany and the German Emperor. By Herbert Perris. Henry Holt 
& Company. New York. 1912. $8.00 net. 

The German Emperor and the Peace of the World. By Alfred H. Fried. 
Hodder & Stoughton. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 

Biographies of Leading Americans. New Volume: Leading American 
Inventors. By George Iles. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 
1912. $1.75 net. 

Saints and Heroes Since the Middle Ages. By George Hodges. Henry 
Holt & Company. New York. 1912. $1.85 net. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 383 


Plutarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades. Translated by Bernadotte Perrin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 


HISTORY 


A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. The Macmil- 
lan Company. New York. 1912. Vol. III. $2.50 net. 

Readings in American Constitutional History (1776-1876). Edited by 
Allen Johnson. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. $2.50. 

A History of the Presidency from 1897-1909. By Edward Stanwood. 
Houghton Miffiin Company. Boston. 1912. $1.75 net. 

Colbert’s West India Policy. By Stewart L. Mims. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1912. $2.00 net. 

Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period. By 
Armand J. Gerson, Earnest V. Vaughn, and Neva Ruth Deardorff. D. 
Appleton & Company. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


South America: Observations and Impressions. By James Bryce. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1912. $2.50 net. 

Through South America. By Harry Weston Van Dyke. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 

New Trails in Mezico. By Carl Lumholtz. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1912. $5.00 net. 

A Mexican Journey. By E. H. Blichfeldt. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 

The American Mediterranean. By Stephen Bonsal. Moffat, Yard & 
Company. New York. 1912. $8.00 net. 

The Last Frontier. By E. Alexander Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1912. $3.00 net. 

A Journey to Ohio in 1810. Edited by Max Farrand. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1912. $1.00 net. 

The Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast Islands. By Charles Sheldon. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker. Edited by W. M. 
Short. Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1912. $2.50 net. 

The Preacher: His Life and Work. By J. H. Jowett. George H. 
Doran Company. New York. 1912. $1.25 net. 

The Christian View of the World. By George John Blewett. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1912. $2.00 net. 

The New Light on Old Truth. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. $1.25 net. 

The Religious Forces of the United States. By H. K. Carroll. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 

International Theological Library. New Volume: The Doctrine of the 
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Person of Jesus Christ. By H. R. Mackintosh. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1912. $2.50 net. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Relation of Education to Citizenship. By Simeon E. Baldwin. 
Yale University Press| New Haven. 1912. $1.15 net. 

The New City Government. By Henry Bruére. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 
Citizens Made and Remade. By William R. George and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. $1.25 net. 
Democracy and the Church. By Samuel George Smith. D. Appleton & 
Company. New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 

Change in the Village. By George Bourne. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1912. $1.85 net. 

The New Competition. By Arthur Jerome Eddy. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 

Protection’s Brood. By William W. Crehore. J. J. Little Ives Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. $1.00. 


EDUCATION 


Loeb Classical Library. Edited by T. E. Page and W. H. D. Rouse. 
New Volumes: Euripides. Translation by Arthur S. Way. 4 volumes. 
Propertius. Translation by H. E. Butler. St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions. ‘Translation by William Watts. 2 volumes. Terrence. Trans- 
lation by John Sargeaunt. 2 volumes. The Apostolic Fathers. 
Translation by Kirsopp Lake. 2 volumes. Philostratus: The Life 
of Appolonius of Tyana. The Epistles of Appolonius and the Treatise 
of Eusebius. Translation by F. C. Conybeare. 2 volumes. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1912. $1.50 net each. 

A History of French Literature. By C. H. Conrad Wright. Oxford 
University Press. New York. 1912. $38.00. 

A History of American Literature. By William B. Cairns. Oxford 
University Press. New York. 1912. $1.75. 

Teaching in School and College. By William Lyon Phelps. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 1912. $1.00. 

Why Go to College? By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. The Century Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. New Volumes: The 
Civilization of Ancient Mezico. By Lewis Spence. The Psychology 
of Insanity. By Bernard Hart. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
1912. $0.40 net each. 

Home University Library. New Volumes: Missions. By Louise Creigh- 
ton. The Making of the New Testament. By Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon. The Making of the Earth. By J. W. Gregory. Electricity. 
By Gisbert Kapp. Political Economy. By S. J. Chapman. E£thics. 
By G. E. Moore. Master Mariners. By John R. Spears. Great 
American Writers. By W. P. Trent and John Erskine. The Colonial 
Period. By C. H. Andrews. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 
1912. $0.50 net each. 





